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offhand the affairs that are pressed upon his attention 
when he goes to vote. He does not know the men he 
must vote for or against, or what will be the result of elect- 
ing one set or defeating another. In the stall where he 
sees his ticket for the first time and must mark it in the 
place where he stands, he may be called upon to assent to 
or vote against two or three laws that he never heard of, 
and cannot without reading them pass judgment upon. 
What must we do to be saved? Clearly we must come to 
the plan of expert service. We must elect men and women 
who seem to know, give them a free hand, and then judge 
them by the results. The more questions there are to 
vote upon, the fewer voters will go to the polls. 


wt 


THE worship of mere diction easily becomes the idolatry 
of a time. Who has not seen an audience, though com- 
posed of unusually intelligent and discriminating listen- 
ers, catried into equal approval and applause by conten- 
tions quite incompatible with such consent merely be- 
cause they were cleverly stated and cut into brilliancy? 
As a fight expresses the strength of the contestants, 
and not the justice of one side against another, so discus- 
sion is often finished by an epigram rather than the truth, 
and our judgment has been dazzled rather than enlight- 
ened. “One’s confidence in majority and in popularity 
is modified by such cool comparison of real values after 
the sparkle has gone. We appraise our diamonds by 
carats more than by flashes, and feel shame when we real- 
ize that what we admired as wealth of thought proves 
to be but decorated and spangled emptiness. 


& 


EVERYBODY has gone through the curious sensation 
of getting acquainted with the streets of anew city. The 
mind feels itself without locality, and deems surroundings 
a maze and a confusion. But, when familiarity comes, 
suddenly, as by magic, like awakening from a nightmare, 
confusion scurries away and order fills the spaces so lately 
chaotic. One never sees that city again as he remembers 
to have seen it the first day. "Then he saw it, knowing 
no order in it, and doubting any. Now he sees it through 
its order and impossibly else. Something like this a faith 
in God does for us in the maze and confusions of the world. 
Without such a faith the city of life always seems strange 
and alien. With it, ways open, purpose appears, and 
parts of the great plan prophesy the whole. ‘The best 
way to be at home in the world is to study the best maps 
and learn directions and aims. Once life is so perceived, 
there is nothing that does not fall into relation. All 
things work together for good, and one can never feel 
again the strangeness of being lost. 


a 


In this time of pressure towards social service in 
churches, it is interesting to hear what is said by way of 
protest. A committee of a Lutheran synod calls a fed- 
eration for good citizenship intolerable. It regrets that 
it cannot indorse the federation, but says that such a 
federation is “‘to our minds utterly intolerable,” as ‘“‘it 
involves the sacrifice of the principle of the complete sep- 
aration of Church and State, a principle so vital to our civil 
and religious welfare. Civic improvement at this price is 
too costly, a price that denatures the Church and so de- 
stroys the very safeguard from which the best impulses 
of citizenship must ever go forth. By a mixture of the 
Church as Church with the State as State both must suffer, 
and neither can be improved. These estates have dif- 
ferent lights of guidance. The Church is guided by the 
light of revelation: the State is guided by the light of 
human reason, good common sense. Keep these estates 
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separate, and the State will not harm the Church, and the 
Church incidentally will benefit the State. Mix them, and 
we harm both. We must as a church adhere the more 
to our calling as followers of the Lamb of God for sinners 
slain, determining as ministers not to know anything 
among men save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 


A New Conscience. 


We have heard something lately about the ‘“‘new con- 
science.” We imagine that there has been a general im- 
pression that our generation was growing less conscien- 
tious. There certainly has been a failure to appreciate 
the fact that in politics, as well as in religion, every race on 
earth is learning to be an upward looker. ‘The history of 
the last fifty years—we will rather’say the history of the 
last one hundred and fifty years—is a royal tribute, if 
rightly read and understood, to the power of Him who 
laid the corner-stone of business, of religion, of literature, 
of social life, with the mortar of justice, temperance, 
purity, and peace. 

We must go back somewhat,*in order to understand 
this question, to a clear apprehension of what conscience 
is. We do not hold with some of our college professors 
that conscience is a gift, a specific faculty added to original 
human nature; but it is all of human nature applied to 
moral questions. The word ‘‘conscience’’ comes from two 
Latin words that are, interpreted naturally, to know 
things ‘‘side by side.” He is conscientious who is able 
to appreciate the right or the wrong of any action, by 
comparison with some other method of action. It is 
possible for the very savage to be without conscience; 
but evolution has led some races to a keener apprehension 
of the comparative value of such virtues as temperance, 
purity, justice, and sexual honor. Very naturally the 
power of conscience increases with intelligence, and so 
it has come about that the standards of the Puritans 
stood out above all others during the settlement of New 
England. 

Yet if anything is capable of growth it is conscience; 
for these same New England Puritans were harsh in their 
treatment of the Indian, and seem not to have reached 
at once any convictions that prevented slavery in Massa- 
chusetts. ‘Then came that remarkable evolution which 
during the early years of the nineteenth century revolu- 
tionized American life. ‘There were two collateral move- 
ments, one of them declaring for total abstinence and the 
other for the unrestricted freedom of all races and all 
peoples. These two evolutions became revolutions,— 
a conscientious determination to put an end to slavery 
and to restrict the sale of intoxicants. These two battles 
went on for a full generation, and ended, the one in the 
Emancipation Proclamation; and the other is still the 
main problem of American social life-—what to do with 
the passion that by drink places reason under foot. 

Going back as far as 1820, when Lyman’ Beecher 
preached his three great sermons on Temperance, the 
change of public conscience on this question of manufact- 
uring and selling and drinking intoxicating liquors is 
amazing. One thing is no longer denied, that the sum of 
all virtue is temperance. Notwithstanding all that we 
have lost through the freedom of immigration, it still 
remains true that the American conscience was created 
anew during this struggle. Not a few of us can remember 
when a New England preacher was rare who did not 
partake more or less of ardent spirits. 

The new conscience just now is attacking the sexual 
problem. Miss Addams has advisedly termed it a “new 
conscience”’ that is at work to restrain sexual indulgence. 
Up to the present time almost nothing has been done 
to teach the young the most important lessons of vitality. 
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That sort of information which most upsets manhood and 
womanhood, or, on the contrary, regulates and ennobles, 
has been left to street teaching. 

The new conscience has lately taken a more absorbing 
social turn. That Socialism should command a much 
increased vote at our elections is not at all strange. It 
means that we are no longer seeking individual] salvation, 
but are more tender of the public weal. Co-operation is 
the law as it never was before under the republic. This 
is true in business affairs, and it is true in religious. 
Mr. McKinley in his last speech, one of the greatest 
speeches that ever concerned American political life, 
warned us that the age of commercial warfare was as truly 
ended as the age of conquest. This sentiment has buried 
itself deep in the hearts of the people. It no longer seems 
the right thing to destroy our neighbors’ industries, or to 
undermine the prosperity of French silk weavers and tia 
mine owners of Wales, to advance our own acquisitions. 

Right after this comes the international conscience. 
It is curious that we had no name for a nationalist until 
our Civil War, nothing larger than statesman. With 
great speed we have gone ahead to create internationalism 
with laws that govern all civilization, and bind us together 
in social and commercial fellowship. How much of this 
is due to the religious internationalism that had its birth 
with such men as Theodore Parker need not be discussed. 
The reaction upon national affairs is immensely strong. 
The full force of American life is now working under the 
compulsion of saving our national heritage from waste. 
No one questions the necessity and the moral duty of 
sacrificing our private heritage to the common welfare. 
Forest and mines and water forces must be held for the 
people. 

The old opium laws enforced by England fifty years 
ago are now abhorrent to that nation. China deter- 
mines to prevent its people from degrading habits. ‘The 
New Republic must have a new sort of citizens. Morally 
at least the whole world is coming to see a good deal more 
alike. If there is a backward step anywhere, it is on the 
part of those who appeal to brute force to secure social 
privileges. ‘The teachings of Jesus are vastly more power- 
ful than they were one hundred years ago, when there was 
far more believing in religious creeds and very much less 
knowledge of the laws of life. [he moral pulse of human- 
ity is beating truer to the laws of human evolution. 


Color-blindness. 


When, mistaking a red signal light for a green, a loco- 
mottve engineer dashes his train into splinters, and maims 
or kills a score of passengers, an enlightened public cries 
out in amazement over so strange a defect as that of 
color-blindness. Why, such a man’s wife could not 
trust him to go into the garden and pick a mess of toma- 
toes! He might bring back a peck of green ones, and vow 
they were all red-ripe. Of course he would! ‘That is 
just the reason, however it may be with tomatoes, why 
he is not fit to be trusted with a locomotive and the lives 
of men, women, and children. 

None the less, it would not be kind in the frenzied pas- 
sengers to hang such an engineer to a tree or burn him 
alive, for maliciously slaughtering their dear wives and 
innocent little girls and boys. Whatever the immediate 
relief this might be to the feelings, the only really consid- 
erate course would be to take him to an oculist and have 
his eyes tested. This done, the railway company should 
follow it up with a polite note, suggesting that he needed 
a vacation, and would be excused from further service 
on their line. 

Railway accidents have educated the public to this 
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rational and humane treatment of men who cannot for 
the life of them tell red from green. But there is no end 
to other congenital defects of the senses that people still 
get doggedly angry and intolerant over. Plenty of men 
and women are smell-blind, and cannot tell leaking gas from 
cologne; ear-blind, and cannot tell Mozart’s “ Requiem”’ 
from ‘“‘ Jim Crow’’; taste-blind, and cannot tell the flavor 
of a delicious peach from that of a crude turnip. But 
how musicians and epicures rave over such hearers and 
cooks, ever eager to hang them to the limb of a mental, 
if not to a real, sour apple-tree! Is it not enough that the 
poor creatures are absolutely shut out from such a world 
of divine harmonies and choice dishes, when all the while, 
in the language of the elder Calvinism, “they would, if 
they could; and, if they couldn’t, how could they?” 
Must they, in addition, be denounced as downright 
criminals? 

Alas! what a blessing it would be if practical color- 
blindness were confined to the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
and touch! On the contrary, this congenital defect 
pervades every nook and corner of the mind, heart, taste, 
and conscience, leaving dark and insensible spots in them 
that nothing will stimulate to life. In vain we wonder, 
in vain we grieve, in vain we rage. The mother breaks 
her heart over her daughter that she will not feel the 
beauty or enjoy the social charm that are the crowning 
joy of her existence. The father gets into bitterness or 
despair that the son will not take to the education he has 
toiled like a slave to get him a chance at. But what 
boots it? The daughter was not made that way, the son 
was not made that way; and the blind spot still resists 
the focussed rays of the strongest burning-glass that can 
be brought to bear. All this is very distressing, no doubt, 
—yes, very distressing. It piles up nine-tenths of the 
suffering of human life, and is the tap-root of its hidden 
aches and unhealed wounds. 

“Incompatibility of temperament.” How the world 
has come to laugh at the phrase in divorce cases! None 
the less, with ill-regulated natures, it may grow to mean 
worse than blisters of Spanish flies. The husband of 
a large, loving type of soul, eager for hearty sympathy 
with his own rare delight in nature, books, charity, good 
fellowship, but who has married a little blind spot of a 
woman, no more responsive to these than one of the 
eyeless fish in the mammoth cave to a ray of sunshine,— 
well, there must be great resignation and patience, or 
the sparks will begin to fly at last. The saddest thing 
of all is that the poor little woman does not comprehend 
anything more of the philosophy of sparks than does 
any other material bit of flint, does not see in the least 
why her especial kind of silex should make them fly so. 
Of course the same rule holds good of husbands, who, 
through their insensible blind spots, are atrophying or 
wearing sharp and querulous the hearts of their wives,— 
nay, who would never be made to understand how or 
why, though they read their record in plain English on 
their wives’ tombstones. 

Now, why cannot more of the same rational excuse that 
is extended to color-blind engineers be extended to all 
the rest of the blind-spot world? As one grows older, 
he gives over kicking the stone that has hurt his toe. 
The kick only hurts his toe a second time, and does not 
develop the sensibility of the stone one whit. How infi- 
nitely happier would families be if they could only make 
up their minds to take one another largely as they are,— 
to abandon to the underwriters the blind spots, and make 
the most of the quick and responsive ones! What a 
saving of temper, saving of anguish, saving of despair! 

Of course, there is a passionate yearning in the breast, 
often a veritable heartbreak, for a different kind of world 
from this, a world of more widely diffused sympathy, 
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intellect, and humor; of more thoughtful kindness, joy 
in beauty, and inspiring power. Meanwhile, here is the 
world we have here and now, a little apple that will have 
to grow a long time on the celestial branch before it will 
ripen and mellow many very delicate flavors and subtle 
perfumes. ‘To rebel too fiercely against its present crude 
estate—even in son or daughter, husband or wife—can 
be only to sadden or to imbitter one’s own spirits. A 
generous supply of charity and forbearance, with no end 
of saving humor, are the sole outfit that will carry any- 
body through, always sweet in spirit and bent on making 
the best of everything. Meanwhile, it would do no 
harm to remember that each one most likely has his own 
streak of color-blindness, which keeps him also from seeing 
himself as others see him; that he, too, is thus a rock of 
offence, against which many an aching head or heart is 
bruised, and which no amount of objurgation or tears 
seem to render a whit more sensitive as to where the 
trouble lies. 

In view, then, of these so varied considerations, why 
not all around the circle join together smilingly, tearfully, 
and devoutly in the prayer, “Father, forgive! they know 
not what they do.” 


Current Topics. 


In response to the continued protests, official and 
unofficial, from Japan against the proposed legislation in 
California to prohibit the acquisition of land in that 
State by aliens ineligible to citizenship, the administra- 
tion at Washington is exerting itself to prevent action 
by the California legislature which may be in violation 
of Japan’s treaty rights. Acting through the Secretary 
of State, President Wilson, on April 19, made an appeal 
to Gov. Hiram Johnson against the form of the contem- 
plated legislation, and asked the California executive 
to bring strongly before the legislature the danger to the 
country’s friendly relations with Japan that is presented 
by the wording of the house bill, which in effect desig- 
nates persons of Japanese origin by the phrase “‘aliens 
ineligible to citizenship,” in the provision governing the 
holding of land. In place of this objectionable expres- 
sion, the President advised the California assembly to 
substitute a more general clause, limiting ownership 
“to citizens and to those who had declared their intention 
to become citizens.” 

Cd 


‘THERE was reason to believe, even after the President’s 
views had been placed before the California legislature, 
that little attention would be paid to the international 
aspects of the case before the law was finally put upon 
the statute books of California. It appeared certain 
that public sentiment in the State which comes into 
closest touch with the Far East was inalterably opposed 
to the ownership of land by Orientals, and especially by 
Japanese, and that in the end this state of feeling would 
find expression in a comprehensive prohibitory law aimed 
at the Japanese. ‘This certainty is apparently realized 
in Tokio, where public opinion is chiefly wrought up by 
the form of the proposed legislation, as implying a direct 
affront to Japan rather than by its substance. ‘The activ- 
ity of the national administration in the direction of con- 
serving existing amity with Japan was limited to the 
couching of the law in its terms which the Japanese 
government need not necessarily construe as offensive to 
its dignity and to the dignity of the Japanese people. 

ed 


THE attitude of the majority in Congress toward the 
solution of one of the most delicate problems of the 
pending revision of the tariff—the disposal of the wool 
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schedule—was indicated definitely by the Democratic 
House caucus on April 16, which defeated by a vote of 
190 to 42 an amendment to place raw wool on the dutiable 
list. By this action the committee sustained the posi- 
tion of President Wilson on one of the disputed tariff 
schedules on which he took a decisive stand in his mes- 
sage at the opening of the extraordinary session. “The 
other issue upon which the President has placed special 
emphasis is the demand for the abolition of the import 
duty on sugar. Despite vigorous opposition to such a 
step by interests in the South, it is evident that the party’s 
pledge in this respect will be carried out, and that after 
a period of three years of reduced rates sugar will be 
placed on the free list. ‘This apparently will be accom- 
plished, too, without a violent wrench to harmony within 
the ranks of the dominant party. 


a] 


ONE of the most remarkable labor movements in our 
time was in successful operation in Belgium at the begin- 
ning of the week, when more than 400,000 workingmen 
were on strike to enforce their demand for the right of 
equal manhood suffrage. Although one-half of the 
industries of the kingdom were at a standstill, there was 
no sign of serious disorder in any part of the country. 
Far from showing signs of disintegration, the strikers were 
recruiting their ranks by accessions from new industries 
and localities, and the government was confronted with 
an apparently irresistible sentiment, expressed in terms 
comparatively new in the lives of nations. In the face 
of an indefinite prolongation of a struggle which in its 
second week was costing Belgium and the wealthy middle 
class about $2,000,000 a day, the administration at Brus- 
sels was considering material concessions to the mass of 
the people in an endeavor to restore industrial peace by 
means of a compromise. 


UNLEss all signs fail, the politico-industrial experiment 
in Belgium, astonishing in its scope and in its prospect 
of certain success, is destined to exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon oppressed: majorities in other countries—notably 
Germany—where minorities are enabled to maintain their 
hold upon the powers of the state by means of antiquated 
electoral systems. The advance of socialism in Ger- 
many, rapid as it has been in the past half-score years, 
is badly hampered by the inequitable distribution of 
representation in the Reichstag. ‘The prospect of socialist 
control based upon equal manhood suffrage and a redis- 
tribution of representation has long been the phantom 
that has troubled the sleep of German statesmen of the 
ultra-conservative type, who fear chaos would result 
from the abdication of the rural and land-owning elector 
as the arbiter of the destinies of the empire. ‘To Germans 
of all ranks the outcome of the conflict in Belgium is 
fraught with suggestions of decisive events on their own 
side of the frontier. 

& 


A NOTABLE event was recorded in Pekin last week, when 
the constituent assembly issued an appeal to Christendom 
for its prayers for a successful outcome of the endeavors 
of the Chinese people to adjust themselves to the repub- 
lican form of government and to make the republic per- 
manent. Probably never before in such circumstances 
has such a plea been issued by a nation. The urgent 
need of sympathetic sentiment abroad is emphasized by 
the internal conditions in the new republic, which sud- 
denly finds the workings of its first assembly clogged by 
rivalries and dissensions at a time when foreign influences 
are prepared to take advantage of any opportunity to 
restore the former régime, under which European cupidity 
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and land greed found so fruitful a field for devious activi- 
ties. The course of events in Pekin is being observed 
with friendly interest by the administration at Washing- 
ton, which has intimated its intention to accord its cov- 
eted recognition of the Chinese republic as soon as the 
assembly shall have been organized. 


a 


THE workings of Austro-Hungarian diplomacy, alarmed 
by the successful outcome of the activities of the Balkan 
League, are plainly observable in the rumors which come 
from Vienna of growing discord among the states con- 
stituting the new factor in European affairs. Acting, 
doubtless, under official inspiration, the newspaper agen- 
cies of the Austrian capital are emphasizing the indica- 
tions of radical disagreements between Bulgaria and 
Greece concerning the final disposal of Salonika, now 
jointly occupied by Bulgarian and Greek forces, and 
between Servia and Bulgaria about the permanent occu- 
pation of about 30,000 square miles of Macedonian ter- 
ritory now held by Servian forces, but inhabited chiefly 
by a Bulgarian population. There is every reason to 
believe that the diplomatic resources of the Triple Alli- 
ance are being employed to some purpose in fomenting 
the discord which undoubtedly exists, with the ultimate 
hope of bringing about a disruption of the understanding 
that has proved so disastrous to the German campaign 
of territorial expansion southward and eastward. 


Brevities, 


On Easter Day in Saxe-Meiningen Pastor Traub 
preached for the first time since his trial, rejoicing at the 
chance to find himself once more in the pulpit of a church. 


It is singular that in all the notices of the late Mr. 
Morgan there is seldom a reference to his grandfather, 
Rev. John Pierpont, formerly of the Hollis Street Church 
in Boston. 


John Pierpont Morgan was the grandson of a minister, 
James Russell Lowell and Oliver Wendell Holmes were the 
sons of ministers, as was Nathaniel Thayer and a dozen 
other men who might be named. 


The people who rejoice in the glow of the springtime 
in our northern latitudes commonly forget that their 
emotion is not shared by people who live the other side 
of the equator. We have just received religious intel- 
ligence from Australia which indicates the approach of 
winter. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Rosary. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of April 3 you speak of the use of the 
rosary in prayer, and the significance of the word as a 
wreath or chaplet. Might it not be interesting to state 
that the original meaning of the word “bead” is a prayer, 
—spelled at first “bede’”’? It gives us bedesman, one who 
prays for a benefactor, an almsman. A bede roll was, at 
first, a long list of persons to be prayed for. ‘The perforated 
balls for keeping an account of prayers came at last to 
be known as prayers; that is, beads; then the same as used 
for ornaments bore the same name; and now we string 
our beads without thinking of their earlier meaning. 

L. R. W. 


New BeEpForpD, Mass. 
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A Canticle for Spring. 


BY MARION WARNER WILDMAN. 


O all ye days of Spring! 
Bless ye the Lord; praise him and magnify him forever. 


O ye tender sunbeams, gleaming on all branches, warm- 
ing the cold earth, 
Bless ye the Lord; praise him and magnify him forever. 


O ye greening acres of the springing wheat! 
O ye starting grass blades! 
O ye pricking leaves of tulips, 
Bless ye the Lord; praise him and magnify him forever. 


O ye crimson maple blossoms! 
O ye mounting sap! 
O ye pussy-willows, silvering the thickets, luring forth the 
honey bees! 
Bless ye the Lord; praise him and magnify him forever. 


O ye little trillers in all swales and marshes! 

O ye crowing cock on the golden straw-heap! 

O ye robins and all bluebirds! 

All ye iridescent blackbirds! 

All ye golden-wings, loud calling! 

All ye turtle-doves, sweet mourning! 

All ye meadow-larks, clear bugling! 

All ye crows in cawing legions! 

All ye wild geese, northward winging! 

O all ye little song-sparrows in every hedge and garden! 
Bless ye the Lord; praise him and magnify him forever. 


O all ye works of his, bless ye the Lord! 
O Spring! Spring! Spring! Bless thou the Lord! 
Let my glad spirit praise him, and magnify him forever! 


The Georgics. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


2 


Why are not Virgil’s Georgics more read? We have 
all of us climbed our way through six books of the Aéneid, 
and possibly we are familiar with an eclogue or two, where 
shepherds spend their days “piping on oaten pipes under 
wide-spreading beech-trees and making the woods re- 
sound with the name of the sweet Amaryllis”; but of 
the Georgics we know ‘nothing, except vaguely that they 
are four didactic poems on agriculture. 

At least such was my own pitiful ignorance until a 
month ago. ‘Then, being temporarily confined to the 


_ house and having had a surfeit of modern novels, I had a 


fancy one afternoon to pick up my old school Virgil, and 
I dipped into the Georgics, and, lo! I had found amuse- 
ment for many afternoons. The charm of the poems came 
to-me in the light of a discovery. Like Keats on opening 
Chapman’s Homer, I, too, felt myself a “Cortez on the 
peaks of Darien.” 

I have had so much pleasure in the reading that I am 
eager to share my discovery with others. Surely there 
must be many people like myself who remember a little 
Latin and who have a love for descriptions of real country 
life. All such would delight in the Georgics, and es- 
pecially now in the month of planning gardens and con- 
sulting seed catalogues. 

Not that the poems give any new practical suggestions, 
but it is interesting to see how like the farming two 
thousand years ago was to our own. ‘The Italian farmers, 
too, selected their seeds with care. They knew how to 
drain and irrigate their fields, they had discovered the 
benefits of rotation of crops and the value of wood-ashes as 
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a fertilizer; they grafted fruit-trees, bred cattle, and kept 
bees. For it is the modernness of the Georgics that 
first impresses one; or perhaps, I should say, the sense 
that the fundamentals of country life change little through 
the ages. 

I can fancy an Italian peasant of Virgil’s day and a 
Yankee farmer of ours sympathizing with each other on 
the hard labor of keeping weeds from cultivated fields, 
and shaking their heads over the trials of a farmer’s life,— 
blind moles and weevils, birds that rob the fruit-trees, 
the mildew that blights crops and the storms that destroy. 
They would agree, in the main, on the signs of fair weather 
and foul; and, if they would not always agree on the 
‘“‘points’’ of horses and cattle and the proper remedies for 
mange and fever in sheep, they could discuss these matters 
with mutual understanding and interest. We have here 
a picture of real country life, not the sham rusticity and 
simplicity of the Eelogues. Any one who lives anywhere 
in the country would feel a home atmosphere in the 
Georgics. 

There was even a Luther Burbank in that day. The 
old man Corycium, whom Virgil visited at Zarentum, 
made a garden where only thorns had grown before. He 
planted white lilies, verbenas, and poppies in borders about 
the patches of kitchen vegetables. His roses were the 
first to bloom, his fruit the first to ripen, and every blossom 
on his fruit trees matured to fruit. 

The most modern element in the Georgics is the spirit 
of Virgil himself. We come closer here than in the Aineid 
or the Eclogues to his tender, sympathetic soul. We see 
his horror of war,—the closing lines of the first Georgic a 
member of the Peace Congress might be proud to have 
written. We see his sympathy for the cattle that so 
patiently share in the labors of man, and his love for the 
birds that chase each other in sport. We see he had that 
observing eye for all the details of nature which we some- 
times think is a purely modern thing. He watched the 
myriad changes of sky and sea, he knew the stars, he had 
eyes for the majesty of storms and for the wild aster 
“with its petals of purple and centre of gold.” 

Too much stress, however, must not be laid on that 
which is modern in the Georgics: the poems have an 
antique flavor as well which is full of charm. One takes 
an antiquarian’s interest in the quaint tools of husbandry, 
especially in the wooden plough which Virgil describes 
with such minute care, and in the little masks of Bacchus 
that were hung on pine-trees to bring fertility to the 
fields. One likes, too, the glimpses the Georgics give of 
old Italian life,—the great chariot races for which the 
farmer trained his finest steed; the village festivals to 
Bacchus and the sacrifices to Ceres. 

“At the end of winter, when now it is balmy spring, 
perform the annual rites to great Ceres, ‘sacrificing in the 
lush grass. For then lambs are fat and wine is mellowest, 
then sleep is sweet and the leafy shade dense in the moun- 
tains. Let all your household adore Ceres with you: 
for her mix honey with milk and mellow wine. And let the 
victim that brings good luck go three times about the 
newly planted crops; and let your servants and friends 
accompany the victim with joyous shouts.” 

And again: “Let no one place his sickle to the ripe 
heads of grain before he performs rustic dances, and, 


crowned with oak leaves, chants his harvest hymns to, 


Ceres.”’ 

I like, too, this picture of every-day life,—the farmer 
driving his slow ass to town, with its burden of olive-oil 
or fruit, and returning with a wrought mill-stone or a 
mass of black pitch. And how fine is that description 
of the vineyards of Italy, planted in orderly rows, like an 
army drawn up for battle! 

The Aineid is full of echoes of Homer, the Eclogues 
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smack of Theocritus and Sicily; but the Georgics are 
redolent of Italy alone,—Italy the sweetheart of poets, that 
land eternally lovely, eternally loved. To none of her 
lovers was she fairer and none have better described her 
fairness than Virgil. 

‘But neither the land of the Medes, though most fertile 
in groves, nor the beautiful Ganges and the Sarabot, 
turbid with gold, can vie with the glories of Italy, ner can 
Balkh, nor the Ind and all Arabia rich in frankincense. 
.... Bountiful crops and vineyards fill it, olive-trees 
cover it, and sleek herds. From one region of Italy comes 
the spirited horse for the battlefield; from another, and 
most of all from thee, Clitumnus, come the white cattle 
and the bullock, greatest of victims, that, having been 
sprinkled by thy sacred water, lead the Roman triumphs 
to the temples of the gods. Here it is ever spring, and 
summer when the summer months are passed: twice a 
year the flocks bear offspring, twice a year the trees bear 
fruit. There are no raging tigers here, nor savage lion 
whelps, nor does the poisonous wolf’s-bane deceive to 
their hurt those who gather it.... This same fair land 
has shown veins of silver and mines of bronze, and has 
flowed copiously with golden sands. It has brought 
forth a sturdy race of men, the Marsi, the Sabines, the 
Ligurians, accustomed to hardships, and the Volscians 
armed with javelins. It, too, gave birth to the Decii, 
the Marii, the great Camilli, the Scipios, inexorable in 
war, and to you, mighty Cesar, who now in the utmost 
borders of Asia are successfully turning the Indians 
vanquished, away from the Roman citadel. Oh, fruitful 
land of Saturn, great mother of heroes, hail!” 

TacoMA, WASH. 


A Song of Joy. 


Joy will come back to you, winging and clinging 
To the brown nest of your storm-beaten heart, 

Just as the bluebird comes after the winter, 
Teaching the spring and its sweet things to start. 


Joy will come back to you, springing and ringing 
Flower-bells of memory softly and low, 

Just as in April the arbutus blossoms, 
Finding the-sunshine, bloom out of the snow. 


Joy will come back to you, singing and bringing 
Desolate places fresh verdure and bloom; 
Weeping endures but a night—with the morning 
Joy, like a rainbow, will flash from the gloom! 
—Alice E. Allen. 


Things that Need to be Aired. 


It would be hard to overestimate the weariness and 
cynicism and despair that have been caused in the world 
by its more recklessly hopeful men,—the men who plump 
down happily anywhere and hope, the optimists who are 
merely slovenly in their minds about evil. But the op- 
timism that consists in putting evil facts up into a kind 
of outdoors in our minds and in giving them room to ex- 
ercise in our thoughts and feelings, the optimism that 
consists in having one’s brain move vigorously over dis- 
agreeable facts, organize them into the other facts with 
which they belong and with which they work, is worthy 
of consideration. Many of us who have tried optimism 
and pessimism both have noticed certain things. 

When one is being pessimistic, one almost always has 
the feeling of being rather clever. It is forced upon one a 
little, of course, having all these other people about one 
stodgily standing up for people and not really seeing 
through them. 

So, though one ought not to, one does feel a little su- 
perior, even with the best intentions, when one is being 
discouraged. 

But the trouble with pessimism is that it is only at 
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the moment when one is having it that one really enjoys 
it or feels in this way about it. 

Perhaps I should not undertake to speak for others and 
should speak only for myself; but I can only bear witness 
for one, that every time in my life that I have broken 
through the surface a little and seen through to the evil 
and found myself suddenly and astutely discouraged, I 
have found afterwards that all I had to do was to see the 
same thing a little further over, set it in the light beyond 
it, and look at it in larger or more full relations, and I was 
no longer astutely discouraged. 

So I have come to believe slowly and grimly that feeling 
discouraged about the world is not quite clever. I have 
noticed it, too, in watching other people,—men I know. 
If I could take all the men I know who are living and 
acting as if they believed big things about people to-day, 
men who are daily taking for granted things in human 
nature, and put them in one group by themselves all to- 
gether, and if I could then take all the men I know 
who are taking little things for granted in one another 
and in human nature, I do not believe very many people 
would find it hard to tell which group would be more 
clever. Possibly the reason more of us do not spend more 
time in being hopeful about the world is that it takes more 
brains usually than we happen to have at the moment. 
Hope may be said to be an act of the brain in which it 
sees facts in relations large enough to see what they are 
for, an act in which it insists in a given case upon giving 
the facts room enough to turn around and to relate them- 
selves to one another and settle down where they belong 
in one’s mind, the way they would in real time. 

I am going to hope. 

It is the only way to see through things. It is the only 
way to dare to see through one’s self, the only way to see 
through other people; and to see past them and to see 
with them and for them is to hope. 

There are four questions with which day by day we 
stand face to face:— 

(1) Does human nature change? 

(2) Does it change towards a larger and longer vision? 

(3) Will not a larger and longer vision mean new kinds 
and new sizes of men? 

(4) Will not new sizes of men make a new sized ethic 
practical and make a new world? 

Everything depends for every man upon this planet, at 
this moment, on how he decides these questions. If he 
says yes, he will live one kind of life, he will live up to his 
world. If he says no, he will have a mean world, smaller- 
minded than he is himself, and he will live down to it. 

This is what the common run of men about us, the 
men of less creative type in literature, in business, and in 
politics, are doing. They do not believe human nature is 
changing. ‘They are living down to a world that is going 
by. They are living down to a world that is smaller than 
they are themselves. They are trying to make others do 
it. They answer the question “Does Human Nature 
Change?” by no. Wilbur Wright, when he flew around 
over the heads of the people in New York a few years ago,— 
a black speck above a whole city with its heads up,— 
answered yes. 

But the real importance of the flying machine has not 
stopped short with a little delicate graceful thing like 
walking on the air instead of the ground. 

The big and really revolutionary thing about Wilbur 
Wright’s flying was that he changed the minds of the 
whole human race in a few minutes about one thing. 
There was one particular thing that for forty thousand 
years they knew they could not do. And now they knew 
they could. 

here must be other particular things. And, as nine 


men out of ten are in business, most of these particular 


things are going to be done in business. 
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The Wilbur Wright spirit is catching. It is as if a lid 
had been lifted off the world. 

One sees everywhere business men going about the 
street expecting new things of themselves. They expect 
things of the very ground, and of the air, and of one another 
they had not dared expect before.—Gerald Stanley Lee, in 


Mount Tom. 


The Samaritan Messiah. 


BY REV. A. KAMPMEIER. 


It was long known that the Samaritans expected a 
Messiah just as the Jews, as also that this Messiah was 
called, according to Hebrew designation, ha sha’eb, or, ac- 
cording to Samaritan designation, a tha’eb, both forms 
meaning ‘“‘the returning one,’’ the former a participle of 
the verb shub, the latter that of the verb thub, sh and th 
interchanging in Hebrew and West-Arameean. 

The meaning “‘the returning one” was generally inter- 
preted as referring to Deut. xvii. 15, ““Yahveh, thy God, 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, like unto me [Moses]; unto him ye shall 
hearken.”’ But a German scholar, the late Adalbert 
Merx, has proven* that the Samaritans, among whom 
are still preserved very many-old Israelitish traditions, 
believe that the Messiah will be a reincarnation of Joshua. 

According to another German scholar, Robert Eisler, 
that belief can be shown, on one side, to be probably a 
very ancient and pre-Christian tradition, while on the 
other hand it throws further light, besides other theories 
advanced thus far, on why Jesus has been symbolized in 
early Christianity by a fish. 

1. In Book V. of the Jewish Sibyllines (vv. 256 and 
258, etc.) a passage occurs: “But one will again come 
from heaven”’ (the line 257 following, “who extended his 
hands on the beautiful fruit-bearing wood,” is considered 
Christian interpolation), ““a chosen man, the best of the 
Hebrews, who once made the sun stand still, speaking 
with beautiful words and holy lips.” 

Eisler further assumes that the visionary Theudas, 
mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xx. 5, 1) and, historically 
misplaced, in Acts v. 36, founded his presumptions upon 
that belief current among the Samaritans. For better 
understanding I will translate the passage of Josephus in 
full: “When Fadus was governor, a certain juggler by 
the name of Theudas persuaded many to take their pos- 
sessions and follow him to the river Jordan. For he 
claimed to be a prophet and to be able to make an easy 
passage by dividing the river through his command. He 
thus misled many. But Fadus stopped their foolishness 
and sent out a troop of horse, which fell upon them unex- 
pectedly and killed many of them, while taking others 
alive and capturing Theudas himself, whose head they 
cut off and brought to Jerusalem.” 

To this fact, pointed out by Eisler, might be added that 
of another outbreak quelled during the governorship of 
Pilate, which may have stood in connection with the 
tradition of the Samaritan Messiah. Josephus (Ant. 
Xviii. 4, 1) tells of a man who gathered a force of armed 
men on Mount Gerizim under the pretension of showing 
them the holy vessels of Moses, which had been buried 
there. Now it was at Shechem below.Mount Gerizim 
that Joshua had assembled the Israelites once more before 
his death near “the sanctuary of Yahve”’ (compare 
Josh. xxiv. 26). 

While writing this, I find under article “Samaritans” 
(Herzog and Plitt’s Encyclopedia) a fact which would 

*“Der Messias Ta’eb der Samaritaner,” in Zeitschr. fiir alttestamentl, Wissenschaft, 
1909. 

tIn Archiv far rel. Wissenschaft, January, 1913, p. 302. 
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substantiate that the last-named outbreak stood in con- 
nection with the Samaritan belief. Their Messiah was 
assumed to unearth the law of Moses, the tabernacle 
and the holy vessels, etc., hidden on Mount Gerizim, and 
to renew the cult. This Messiah was further thought to 
be not as great as Moses and to die a hundred and ten 
years old, and to be buried at Gerizim. That was the 
age of Joshua. 

A further assumption of Eisler is this, that only upon 
the belief of the Samaritans the early legend arose in the 
Oriental Church, that at the baptism of Jesus the waters 
of the Jordan receded, and stood still like a wall as at the 
times of Joshua. 

Whether the parallelism of Joshua and Jesus in Hebrews 
iv.—speaking of the former as having not brought the 
Hebrews to the final rest, while Jesus did, the Greek 
reading for Joshua and Jesus being the same—stands in 
any connection with an ancient Israelitish tradition as 
preserved by the Samaritans is doubtful, as that letter 
is a highly spiritualizing and allegorizing one. The same 
pertains to the so-called letter of Barnabas, of similar 
character as that of Hebrews, when parallelizing Joshua 
and Jesus in xii. 8, and calling the former “a forerunner in 
the flesh” of the latter. 

2. Regarding the fish symbol for Jesus, Eisler points to 
a saying of the rabbis in Bereschith Rabba, “Only a man 
who was called ben Nun—4.e., son of a fish—could lead the 
Jews through the river into the promised land.’ If the 
Messiah of the final times, who was to bring perfect sal- 
vation to the Israelites according to the Samaritan tradi- 
tion, was to be a reincarnation of Joshua, he was naturally 
also a ben Nun. Now it was customary in the Old Testa- 
ment, when giving the name of an animal, not simply to 
say, for instance, “ox,” “sheep,” but ‘“‘son of an ox,” “son 
of a sheep.” ‘Thus ben Nun may signify simply ‘‘fish.” 

In the Jewish apocalyptic book further, the so-called 
fourth book of Ezra, the Messiah is represented as rising 
from the sea (chapter xiii.). This representation may stand 
in connection with the ancient Babylonian legend of the 
divine fishlike being arising from the sea, according to 
Berosus called by the hellenizing form Oannes, who brought 
all knowledge to men. But this sea was very probably orig- 
inally meant to be the celestial ocean. And so likewise 
in Ezra the Messiah rising from the sea is at the same time 
represented as coming with the clouds of heaven. To 
those to whom a connection of the Messiah as represented 
in Ezra with the Babylonian myth may seem absurd, I 
may just point out that as well in rabbinical and other 
apocryphal Jewish literature as likewise in the New 
‘Testament writings the pre-existent Christ is the essence 
of all wisdom and knowledge. 

While writing this note on the Messiah of Ezra rising 
from the sea, to which Eisler points, I may just insert a 
remark on another Messianic passage in the same book, 
which has always puzzled me and which may stand in 
connection with the Samaritan tradition. I never could 
understand why in chapter vii. God speaks of the revela- 
tion of his son Jesus (we have Ezra only in an obscure 
Latin translation), who is to live four hundred years, and 
then to die, after which the judgment of the Most High 
is tocome. ‘This passage never appeared to me a Chris- 
tian interpolation. 

The acrostic which the Church early formed from the 
words Jesus Christos Theo Uios Soter (Jesus Christ, God’s 
Son, Saviour) and which spell the Greek word ichthus, 
(“fish’’), very probably then stood in connection with the 
ancient Israelitish tradition preserved by the Samaritans, 
that the Messiah was to be an incarnation of Joshua the 
son of Nun or Joshua the fish. ‘This acrostic playwork 
used since the earliest times (it occurs already in early 
Babylonian literature) was in those times considered in 
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good earnest as something of great mystical importance 
to prove preassumed ideas. 

Later Church Fathers, as Prosper Aquitanicus (fifth 
century) (de promiss. et predicatione Det, ii. 39), repre- 
sented Christ as the fish through whose medium mankind 
was daily enlightened and nourished, this peculiar repre- 
sentation probably being founded on older rabbinical 
notions, as Sanhedrin 98a, of the great eschatological fish 
which will serve as a food for the saved. All these things, 
puerile to us, were, in the times of Jewish Messianic and 
eschatological expectations, matters of reality, especially 
if we consider that in those times religious ideas were 
bound up with still more ancient remnants of primitive, 
mythical notions, to whom fish were sacred animals. 

In connection with the Samaritan view of the Messiah it 
might be interesting to compare, also, the ancient Jewish 
tradition of a twofold Messiah,—.e., the Messiah ben 
Joseph (Joseph used in the Old Testament for Ephraim, of 
which tribe Joshua was, or the ten tribes) ,—who was to fall 
in battle with Gog and Magog, and preceding the victori- 
ous Messiah ben Damd. ‘The early Christians might very 
well have brought their Jesus, the son of Joseph and a 
native of the territory of the Northern tribes, in con- 
nection with the Samaritan tradition and the tradition 
of a double Messiah, seeing in the death of Jesus only an 
incident preceding the more glorious and victorious 
coming of the other Messiah. 

In tracing up the elements, which gave rise to the 
origins of Christianity, we have learned through the rise 
of the comparative science of religion that we must not 
tie ourselves up to the scanty material preserved in the 
Old and New Testament, but that we must take into 
consideration many other elements, which we find in 
sources outside of our Bible. 

Towa Crry, Ia. 


Promoting the Unitarian Church. 


BY WILLIAM MacCAULEY. 


“Promoting the Unitarian Church”’ is a simple task 
for Unitarians,—muth simpler than the promoting of any 
other church by its members. Why? Because schools, 
colleges, all forms of higher education, and the general 
tendency of the world towards progression are our allies. 
These forces are constantly working for us; but are we 
individually working, too? Some may answer by saying 
that Unitarians are paying ministers to do the work. To 
my mind the minister is not as efficient in promoting his 
religion outside of the pulpit as is one of his laymen, 
because whenever an outsider—i.e., a man who is not 
connected with any church—sees a minister, he invariably 
freezes up and allows a minister’s arguments to fall upon 
his outer shell, probably because he feels that he is no 
match along religious lines for the minister and just 
waits respectfully for the old fossil to talk himself out, 
answering yes and no, in order to avoid argument. In 
promoting religion the minister is usually in the same 
category as the book agent, the life insurance agent, 
the solicitor, and other similar pests. What is your 
attitude when a man enters your office and says, “I have 
one of the finest editions of Shakespeare’s complete works 
for $10’’? The ridiculously low price doesn’t interest 
you a bit. You are antagonistic to all book agents, so 
you simply say, ‘“‘No.’’ Suppose that you were in a 
friend’s room, and the conversation drifted toward books, 
your friend would then show you an excellent edition of 
Shakespeare, and, as you would naturally be in a bookish 
mood, you would examine the book carefully. If you 
realized that this edition was just what you wanted, you 
would be willing to pay much more than the price of $10 ° 
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quoted by the book agent. Take this same friend and 
assume that he is not affiliated with any church, but calls 
himself a Methodist because his parents are Methodists. 
If you would allow your conversation to drift toward 
religious views, you would be able to weigh your views 
with his for his benefit, and it might so happen, as it often 
does, that the two of you have identical ideas on the sub- 
ject. He is as open toward friendly discussion of religion 
as you were towards a discussion of books. In this way 
you would be doing the Unitarian Church a big service, 
even if all you accomplished was giving your neighbor 
the true views of Unitarianism. 

In his talk in Dallas, several Sundays ago, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones spoke of his ignorance of the religion of the 
Japanese at the time of the Congress of Religions in 
1893. He was surprised to learn that the Shinto funda- 
mentals harmonized with hisown. If you take the trouble 
to explain Unitarianism in opportune moments, you will 
find in many cases that people affiliated with other 
churches, and many more with no such affiliations, are 
Unitarians and don’t know it. You all have had personal 
experiences in which you have found that Unitarians 
were considered unfit associates for Christians. The 
model for all Christendom is Christ. Did he hesitate to 
express his views to the people around him? As I remem- 
ber it, it was his advice to every one, not only ministers, 
but to all, to spread his views. To do that, a man doesn’t 
have to enter the pulpit. He has a better opportunity 
if he approaches his neighbor as man to man and not as 
minister to man. 

Suppose that each Unitarian explained his views to 
one person a month, making twelve a year, he would gain 
greater respect for the Unitarian faith than it now has, 
and I am positive that at least one of the twelve would 
become a Unitarian. That means that the church would 
double in size every year. 

Did it ever occur to you why the Christian Science 
Church has grown in spite of all the scoffing at their 
faith? Itis simply because they advertise by this method, 
only they don’t stop at one subject a month. Ask: the 
next person you meet what he knows about Christian 
Science and you will find that he has a fair knowledge of 
it. Ask him what he knows about Unitarianism, and he 
will most likely say that he knows absolutely nothing, or 
very little, about it. That is your fault. You haven’t ad- 
vertised. The word ‘‘advertise’’ is considered to be purely 
commercial, though the dictionary will give some such 
synonym as announce, proclaim, promulgate; but most 
churches of the older school do not believe it fitting to 
associate the church with commercialism. 

There is no reason in the world why good business prin- 


ciples should not be adopted by the church. ‘Take, for. 


example, one of the most successful business men of this 
country, Andrew Carnegie. Aside from the question of 
whether or not his company was strictly upright in all its 
dealings, all Pittsburghers know that Carnegie’s success 
was due primarily to the fact that he surrounded himself 
by an organization of loyal men, each of whom knew more 
about his particular line of work than did Carnegie. 
Carnegie was broad enough to see that his company would 
be more successful if every man put his spirit into his 
work. In athletics, as in business, we can find standards. 
A victory for the football team is usually because of the 
team work, which means that they are all working to- 
gether and are not counting on some one else to do it. 

Some one may wonder why I have taken up this subject 
of the duty of the layman in the Unitarian Church. It 
is because I feel that for ten years the Unitarians have 
neglected me and have left me to fight alone the battle 
between my early training and my reasoning. I was 
born an Episcopalian, was baptized, attended Sunday- 
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school, sang in the choir, was confirmed, and, in fact, 
went through the usual stunts of an Episcopalian. I 
accepted the beliefs, but often while reciting the creed I 
wondered what it meant. By the time I was sixteen or 
eighteen and had begun to think for myself, I couldn’t 
understand the teaching of the church, so, consequently, 
drifted away from it. That is the most dangerous time 
in a young man’s life, especially if he has no one to whom 
he might express his more or less crude ideas and receive 
some enlightenment. I eventually formed my ideas con- 
cerning religion; but, as I had never heard of similar views, 
I naturally thought that I was unsoundly uncertain, with 
no intelligent men thinking my way. For about ten years 
I didn’t go to church more than about a dozen times. In 
fact, I employed every possible means to avoid it. Last 
spring I went to Pittsburgh, and there met a college 
friend who invited me to his house for Sunday dinner. 
I jumped at the chance. He then said, ‘‘ Well, I will be 
around for you at eleven o’clock and we will go to church, 
—you know my father is a Unitarian minister,—and then 
we will go home to dinner.” Right there my heart sank. 
I wanted to get out of the invitation, for a church service 
was too great a price to pay for a good meal. As it turned 
out, I went to the Unitarian church, the sermon didn’t 
grate on my views, and, besides, I met some very attractive 
people. The following Sunday I went to see the people 
again, and eventually I found out that for years I had been 
a Unitarian and didn’t know it. Now my point is this, 
that the Unitarians, at least one Unitarian, should have 
acquainted me with his views some time during that ten 
years of which I spoke. I should have appreciated a plain 
talk with a friend more than a talk with a minister, and 
I should have derived more benefit from it. My case 
doesn’t stand alone. ‘There are thousands of young men, 
who, I believe, are natural Unitarians. At present I 
have in mind two men with whom I have become ac- 
quainted within the last month. One would be a Unita- 
rian if he weren’t afraid of what his family would think 
of his bolting the Methodist Church for the scorned 
Unitarian. Why scorned? Simply because individually 
you have not done your part towards making the world 
understand the true ideas of Unitarianism. The other is 
dissatisfied with his church,—which, by the way, he joined 
to please his religiously blind parents,—dissatisfied because 
of the unchristian attitude that his pastor has taken on 
several occasions. In his last address to the Unitarian 
congregation in Washington, ex-President Taft said that 
there were a number of Unitarians sitting in the pews of 
other churches. ‘This is undoubtedly true, but where 
the All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Washington falls short 
is in not acquainting the Unitarians of other churches 
with the fact that they are Unitarians. I know this to 
be the case because while I lived in Washington—which, 
by the way, is my home—no Unitarian ever approached 
me on the subject of religion. 

I have often noticed, when at the Patent Office in Wash- 
ington, that a good patent often fails because those inter- 
ested do not present its merits before the public. Others 
interested in the same class of goods often steal the patent 
of the inventor, kick him downstairs, advertise more 
efficiently, and reap a marvellous success. Now Uni- 
tarianism as represented by Channing, Emerson, and 
Parker is the best in religious thought that America has 
created. ‘There are, however, applications of their thought 
which others are making use of in very practical directions, 
—they are improving or clarifying the patent to the needs 
of the time. Unless Unitarians become awake to their 
improved patent, they may share the same fate as others 
in more material directions. 

Dallas is probably the richest field in the country for 
increasing Unitarianism. ‘The city’s population is being 
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rapidly enlarged by a steady stream of wide-awake, 
progressive people from the North and East,—people who 
are not bound to tradition and superstitions,—in many, 
many cases, undeveloped Unitarians. One of our mem- 
bers has said that such people won’t come here because 
we haven’t the social and business advantages that are 
offered by some other churches. That is true; but at 
present, from a strictly advertising point of view, we have 
an excellent violinist, an unsurpassed contralto, and a ser- 
mon that will be appreciated by the most orthodox and 
also by the most intelligent person. If we work individ- 
ually for larger numbers and believe in our success, we 
shall gain the other advantages, too. The so-called 
evangelical churches are constantly charging their mem- 
bers to go out into the world and ‘‘save souls,” which 
means that they have to convert people to their belief. 
That is a hard task. It isn’t what I have suggested for 
you to do. My suggestion is for you to tell your friends, 
whenever you have the opportunity, just what Unitarian- 
ism stands for, and I venture to say that each of you who 
pursues this course with discretion will bring into the 
church within a year at least one new member. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Unity by Difference. 


In the twentieth century, which is to be the sociological 
era, priest and soldier, trader and poet, idler and worker, 
will discover one another. But let them look for no in- 
fallible guidance on the path of their inquiry. In the 
field of psychology every student must be an explorer 
and something of an artist; for investigating it is like 
journeying through a land of surprises, the features of 
which alter in correspondence with the permanent char- 
acter and passing moods of every traveller who ventures 
into its intricate wastes and wilds, or lingers to look at 
its peaceful plains and cultivated gardens. No man 
is the same to any two other men; and no one can pre- 
dict what others will be to us, or what we shall make of 
them for ourselves. 

When every one is a Nansen or a Columbus in this 
magic region of the mind, no one will ever utter a word of 
praise or blame about any one else, and pride and shame 
alike will pass away. Then the world will be a vastly 
more interesting and enjoyable place than it is now, for 
it will present infinite variety and yet be perfectly peace- 
ful. At present we all go about expecting others to be 
like ourselves and morally disapproving of them if they 
are not. A very sociable person who makes generous 
demands upon his friends, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously gets a good deal out of them, will say to a re- 
served and retiring comrade, who has a kindly and un- 
selfish nature: “J don’t shut myself up. I think it makes 
one selfish and narrow.”’ And the latter will answer: “J 
don’t dissipate my attention. J want to get some work 
done.’ ‘The simple truth is, of course, in the first case, 
“T like society’’; in the second, ‘I like solitude.” 

Again, the late Viscountess Harberton used to go out 
in a knickerbocker suit which was neat and comfortable, 
if not artistic; and people used to say, as she passed by, 
“How unwomanly, how vulgar she is!’’ What they 
should have said was, “How unlike me!’ Asa matter 
of fact, she was extremely modest, and very capable 
as a wife and mother; and she had the straightforward 
independence of an unspoiled child. Women who wanted 
to adopt the skirtless garb themselves would say, when 
they saw her wearing it in the street, ‘ How courageous!”’ 

In two of the most important departments of thought 
and action, politics and religion, reasoning is almost in- 
variably of the type illustrated in these two examples, 
from which it appears that truth consists in human de- 
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sires realizing themselves. Each man creates it for him- 
self and like himself; and, as he passes through the secu- 
lar changes to which all living creatures are subject, so 
truth undergoes the regular processes of growth, cul- 
mination, and decay by which it adapts itself to him, who 
is neither animal nor angel, but simply man. The biolo- 
gist imagines that eugenic perfection would necessarily 
constitute a fine race of men. But he would find it disap- 
pointing compared with the results brought about by 
the fierce patriotism of the German and Italian, the 
Welshman and American of to-day; for there is a will 
element in race-building without which scientific suffi- 
ciency would be 


“*As fruitless as a stream which still 
Slips through the wheel of some old ruined mill.” 


Darwin and Huxley, Chopin and Schumann, Nelson and 
Stevenson, did great work because they liked it, not be- 
cause they were among the objectively “fit.” They never 
allowed themselves to be paralyzed by 


“That frost of fact by which our wisdom gives 
Correctly stated death to all that lives.’’ 


Men of meaner powers trust their desires less faithfully 
and follow them out with less persistency. Canon Lid- 
don, for instance, went through agonies of self-teasing 
every time an appointment was offered him; and on one - 
occasion he actually wanted his Bishop to command him 
to accept the proffered promotion. He was forever seek- 
ing some truth-outside-himself which wasn’t there. It 
never occurred to him that the truth, so far as he was 
concerned, could be actualized only by himself and only 
by experiment. And so he was constantly striving after 
some duty which might enable him to escape self-de- 
termination, some convenient system of ready-made de- 
cisions which would spare him from perplexity, and yet 
be very respectable. No wonder Gabriel Tarde, observ- 
ing self-deceptions of this nature, described duty as a 
device for evading responsibility for non-success in any 
undertaking, whether of charity or self-help. The Canon, 
able but difiident, was prevented from seizing opportuni- 
ties not by a dead weight of moveless fact, but by his 
own wish and will. 

Similarly, it is by the will of the community that social 
diseases exist. Insanity, alcoholism, dishonesty, prosti- 
tution, brutality, class hatred, all could be abolished by 
a people who really intended to get rid of them. 

It is by choice, again, and not by destiny, that women 
are not soldiers. Wherever they have received a military 
training, as in Brittany and England in early times, and 
in Arabia and Abyssinia, South America and the Antilles, 
Dahomey and Uganda, they have done themselves credit 
as warriors. During the Polish insurrection of 1863 
numbers of women fought heroically on many a battle- 
field; and one of them, Mlle. Postavoitow, won a high 
position of command; and in the French Revolution 
Olympe de Gouges, Pauline Léon, Mme. Feurier, and 
other women leaders, brought together hordes of warrior 
women who did excellent military service. Women do 
not want to go to war in this age and this country because 
the whole circumstances of their lives have made the 
profession disagreeable to them. } 

Circumstances, personal and ancestral, so differentiate 
one human being from another that no one, by rights, 
can be compared with any one else, and that every one 
is lovable to some one. In many circles of intellectual 
folk at the present time Becky Sharp, in all probability, 
would not be wicked or unnatural, but beneficent and 
amiable, while the Madonna type of woman, seemly as it 
is in most other circles, would be depressing and un- 
lovely. Mr. William McDougall has expressed an ad- 
miration of the latter which has led him to regard the 
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maternal instinct as the source in general of the highest 
joys and noblest virtues of humanity, and in particular 
of the impulse to deal out equity to others. And yet he 
notes that a mother will be indignant if anybody insinu- 
ates that her child is not the most beautiful object in 
the world. But suppose it is ugly—to others. If she 
acts all her life as if it were beautiful, is she likely to 
do justice either to the child or her neighbors? We smile 
at the mother who told the schoolmaster that she had not 
quite decided what her son’s career was to be, but she 
thought she would like him to become a cabinet minister 
or perhaps a judge or a newspaper editor. If we realized 
all the confusion, corruption, and injustice which emanate 
from such preconceived notions, we should be more in- 
clined to cry. How many a child would be deeply thank- 
ful if he need not hide his real difficulties and failing 
from his mother! How many a clever but shy girl would 
be glad if she could tell her meek-spirited mother that 
she wanted to be an astronomer or an engineer! How 
many a frank, good-natured boy, clever in quite other 
ways, would rejoice if he could tell his proud-spirited 
mother that he would give anything to be a tradesman 
or a gardener! ... 

The great value of M. Paulham’s studies in psychology 
consists in his classification of “‘characters,” according to 
the way in which their component parts are associated 
in the balance of the whole. That principle enables 
him to put order into a set of observations that of neces- 
sity are extremely diversified, and to see that no two 
characteristics, such as frankness and sincerity, calmness 
and accuracy, cruelty and cowardice, are ever invariably 
found together. Let us discard the rigid apparatus 
of judgments and comminations, rewards and punish- 
ments, which we all carry about with us to avoid having 
to be independent, courageous, and observant, and we 
shall have what Mr. McDougall terms primitive sym- 
pathy. Our minds are the theatre of a ceaseless rever- 
beration and reflection from what we see and hear. Smile 
answers smile on the faces of the friends and the stran- 
gers we meet, and frown answers to frown; and sunshine 
calls forth gladness in the heart, while tempest inspires 
fear and melancholy. The appeal to sympathy, indeed, 
is made by suggestion, an instrument for utilizing the 
desire forces of the people for good which has a potency 
as tremendous in the psychic as the dynamo and the 
steam-engine have in the physical sphere. If men and 
women used it freely, they would be as charming and 
fresh as the child with the Christmas card; and wiser 
withal, for suggestion can be employed aright only after 
careful observation and analysis. Find out the particu- 
lar kind of suggestion to which a given individual will 
respond, and you will be able so to manipulate his at- 
tention that nothing base or mean ever enters into his 
thoughts and gets translated into conduct. It is only 
in cases of insanity that the mind runs persistently on 
unwholesome topics. 

In all nations to-day a deafening clamor is arising 
for mental expansion and individual development. And 
nothing can still that strife of tongues and restore the 
calm in which alone great public problems can be solved, 
but the realization that whatever his particular desires 
may be, every one’s general desire is not to thwart his 
neighbor, but to get good for himself; and this good is 
so different from that of every other man that it need 
not be achieved at another’s expense. It is not beyond 
the power of science to devise a social mechanism which 
makes a just provision for the wants of all. But the de- 
sire to see ‘“‘the glory of a nature satisfied’’ in every face, 
and to communicate one’s own gladness to others, must 
always be the driving force that creates and works the 
machinery. And, as the spirit of domination gives way 
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to the spirit of primitive sympathy, that force will grow 
stronger and stronger, and more and more effective. The 
discords between man and man are superficial, noisy, and 
ephemeral; the concord is fundamental, quiet, and last- 
ing. Social antipathies “are sovereignly unjust, for all 
the parties are human beings with the same essential in- 
terests, and no one of them is the wholly perverse demon 
which another often imagines him to be. Both are loyal 
to the world that bears them; neither wishes to spoil it; 
neither wishes to regard it as an insane incoherence; both 
want to keep it as a universe of some kind; and their 
differences are all secondary to this deep agreement.’’— 
M. E. Robinson, in “The Sociological Era,” International 
Journal of Ethics. 


* 


Hymn. 


BY REV. EDWARD A, HORTON. 


We honor those whose work began 
With praise to God and prayer for man; 
The altar fire they kindled here 

Shines brightly forth from year to year. 


Here groping sorrow found the light; 
Here wills of weakness turned to might; 
Here brotherhood rejoiced to be; 

Here rose the sons of God set free. 


O Source divine, give all this hour 
Fresh faith in truth’s triumphal power; 
New hope for never-ending life, 

More love subduing hate and strife. 


These earthly temples, Lord, decay, 
For mortal glories have their day; 
But praise and prayer live on sublime 
Above the wreck and wrath of time. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Wings of a Dove. 


BY REV. FRANK JL. PHALEN. 


Oh had I the wings of a dove.—PsAwm lv. 6. 


The book of Psalms, often called the Psalter, is unlike 
any other book in the world. It is a record of the sorrows 
and joys and aspirations of the human heart. It is the 
song-book of the soul of man. 

The Psalter is a revelation of the spiritual fortunes and 
misfortunes of humanity, wrestling with the deep things of 
life and destiny. 

In the Psalter we meet not only the religious songs and 
music of an ancient race in a distant land, but we discover 
the common and eternal heart of man. We see him 
groping in the shadows and bitterness of the night, or 
walking with head erect and with smiles on his face in 
the light and joy of the world. 

For hundreds and thousands of years the book of 
Psalms has been the refuge and solace and inspiration 
of some of the finest spirits of our race, and to millions 
of the poor and humble it has brought consolation and 
refreshment and strength. As the ivy twines and climbs 
about the oak or the church, increasing their attractive- 
ness and beauty, so the tender and noble words of the 
Psalms have grown into the very heart of man, until 
they live and bloom in the memory and imagination of 
millions of devout souls. 

On the summits of maturity one of the most eloquent 
and persuasive preachers of England said: “All my life 
long have I revelled in the book of Psalms. What can 
Isay about it now? It growsin tenderness. Its thunders 


* Written for the twenty-Hfth anniversary of the Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
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were never so solemn and majestic, its minor strains 
never so sympathetic and comforting. It is a book which 
knows the soul through and through, and can express 
all its sorrow and rapture.”’ 

How mountain-like is the sublime old Hebrew among 
the languages of earth! And how noble its billow-like 
swell amid the waves of meaner speech! 

We know what a lake is among the mountains. How 
it enhances the loveliness and beauty of the scene! 
How it softens all rocks, and makes the shadowed purple 
mountains quiver as with reverent joy. The lake is the 
mirror of the landscape and of the silent stars. So is 
the book of Psalms among the books of the Bible a reve- 
lation of man’s life in the darkness and in the light of day. 

In the intimacy and confidence of the great Psalms 
we discover that our own deepest personal experiences 
were uttered for us thousands of years ago. We see that 
in all countries the heart has felt the same agonies, borne 
the same burdens, wept the same tears, rejoiced in the 
same happiness, and longed for the same divine deliv- 
erarice. 


In the Psalms we find the real meaning of inspiration,— 


that bone of contention and enigma of theological contro- 
versy. This question does not turn upon dates, localities, 
and transient personalities, but upon instruction which 
covers the whole breadth of human ignorance and upon 
consolation which touches every trembling fibre of human 
rief. 

i The Bible speaks straight to the heart of man, because 
its divine words were born in the heart of man BOs 
the influence of the living God. 

Can the poets and bards who sang those lovely el 
majestic songs be dead? Were they but so many song- 
sters, like mocking-birds or nightingales in the darkness, 
singing to human loneliness and pain? Are they now 
dead and gone,—dust and ashes, blown out long ago, 
like a flickering candle? 

No, the Psalms still go on singing, and the spirit of their 
writers lives in the longings and despairs and joys of man’s 
eternal spirit. 

We are familiar with the beautiful words attributed to 
the weary and troubled Hebrew king: ““Oh that I had 
wings likeadove! ‘Then would I fly away, and be at rest.” 
We have heard them read and sung many times, and 
perhaps they are lodged in our memory and come to us 
in hours of trial and gloom. But possibly we have 
never really stopped to examine the words seriously, 
nor gone down below the surface of their meaning to 
find the abiding thoughts they suggest. 

In our Bible the Fifty-fifth Psalm, in which the words 
under consideration occur, is attributed to King David. 
It appears to be a prayer in song, giving utterance to the 
deep emotions of the king’s heart in one of the hours that 
come sometimes to every one, when the world seems to 
be our enemy and even the face of God is hidden in the 
clouds of doubt and fear. 

If we keep in mind this situation and consider the words 
the king uttered before he gave voice to his wish, that he 
had wings like the dove, that he might fly away from 
his troubles and be at rest, we shall see how naturally 
the whole attitude and utterance of the man reflects human 
nature. 

The longing to escape from a hard lot, the desire to 
evade unpleasant duties, to be delivered from heavy 
burdens, to cast off the crushing yoke of life, to avoid the 
stern and cruel weight of a terrible cross, is not an isolated 
nor an uncommon human experience. It is true to human 
life. Even the most faithful and noble souls of history 
have desired to be delivered from situations before which 
body and mind waver and sink. Jesus himself in the 
shadows of his awful Gethsemane prayed in an agony 
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of bloody sweat to be delivered from that horrible cross 
which loomed up before him on the hill of Calvary. 

But the deep interrogation which emerges from the 
moral and spiritual problems hidden away in the lovely 
words which express the longing to fly away like a dove 
to some refuge in the wilderness is this. It is a very 
hard and trying question. What shall we do in our times 
of crisis? What shall we do when, like David, we meet 
life’s startling and benumbing experiences and everything 
seems falling from us? 

First, we may surrender. We may give up the fight. 
We may yield. We may lay down our arms. We may 
pull down our flag and accept defeat. We may hide 
our heads in the dust. 

Many persons can walk confidently in the sunshine 
and wear a smiling face in prosperity, but they cannot 
endure adversity or trial or opposition or the hard and 
bitter lessons of pain and grief and loneliness. They 
have misconceived life. They started out expecting hap- 
piness. They never thought that darkness would over- . 
shadow them. ‘They were unprepared for the storms and 
tempests. They never armed themselves for the days 
of loss and sorrow, for the times when the foundations 
seem to be broken up, and all that makes life fair and 
sweet slips suddenly away into a great gulf of woe and 
tears. 

So, when the crash comes, they go down,—ruined, 
broken, shattered,—and they never rise again. They 
lie down like an exhausted and wounded animal, and sur- 
render to their fate without lifting a hand. They sink 
below the waves of the sea of troubles, which swallows 
them up in all their wounded pride and vanished glory. 
They go down into the land of forgetfulness as the Titanic 
went down,—a splendid wreck, helpless and hopeless. 
“The rest is silence.” 

But surrender is not the best way of human deliverance. 
It is not the way of honor and faithfulness. It is the 
way of the weak and the faithless, of the timid and the 
foolish. I had almost said that surrender is the way of 
the craven and the cowardly. But I withdraw that 
severe statement, because only God can tell what strug- 
gles the lonely souf* put forth before it surrendered to 
the overmastering influences of cruel fate. There is 
another way of meeting our trials and hardships,— 
a very popular and common way, but still an unmanly 
way, a way not to be advised or commended. I mean 
the way of flight. 

Flight was the way of escape from trouble which the 
Hebrew king had in mind. It is the way that comes 
first to many minds. Listen once more to David’s 
words as he bends before the storm that raged around 
him: “Oh that I had wings like a dove! Then would I 
fly away, and be at rest.” 

We may picture the king looking out of weary eyes and 
with a heavy heart at the gentle and beautiful doves 
flying about him, as he sat disconsolate, in some seques- 
tered spot, with no companion but his own unhappy 
thoughts. Now and again one of the doves rises high 
overhead and flies away on some distant flight. As the 
king’s eyes follow the swift flight of the dove, and he 
remembers how those graceful and tireless wings can 
bear that happy creature of the air whithersoever it 
desires, even to the quiet and security of the wilderness, 
a great wave of longing breaks over his tumultuous soul. 
He utters a deep-drawn sigh, his white and parched lips 
move, and he cries in his despair: ‘‘Oh that I had wings 
like a dove! Then would I fly away and be at rest.” 

At rest! Blessed consummation for hearts overcome 
and disenchanted! Elysian Fields and Paradise Regained 
to weary men and disappointed women. Dream of the 
heart-broken and the disillusioned,—rest in the sweet 
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meadows of the long-lost Eden, where the still waters 
restore the calmness and the peace of heaven! 

But, after all, is not this a dream, and only a dream? 
Would the king have found rest in that far wilderness? 
If, with wings like a dove, he could have flown from his 
troubles, would he really have escaped them? Would he 
not have been the same man with the same old aching 
heart in a hidden and far-off retreat that he was in his 
court or on his throne? Surely he would. He could not 
have escaped from himself. No man can hide from 
himself, no matter how well he succeeds in eluding the 
eyes of the world or in escaping from hard and un- 
friendly circumstances. 

Wherever we fly we carry ourselves with us, and flight, 
even on the wings of a dove or an eagle or in an express 
train or a transatlantic steamer, will not deliver a man 
from his memory or conscience. Flight is not the way 
of deliverance. There is no healing nor medicine in try- 
ing to run away from our own hearts and minds. We 
take our memory with us and our conscience also, if we 
have one. 

What, then, shall we do? Where shall we look for 
hope and help in our hours of gloom and days of despair? 
How shall we confront the supreme and terrible moral 
and spiritual tragedies of the soul? 

What did the saints and heroes do? What did the men 
and women of history do,—the men and women we ad- 
mire? What did Martin Luther do? What did Socrates 
do? What did Lincoln do? What did Jesus do? Did 
they surrender to the world’s griefs and assaults? Did 
they seek deliverance in flight? Did they sit down among 
the ruins of their hopes and long to escape from their 
unhappy lots and heavy crosses to some lovely and 
serene asylum of peace? 

Perhaps—for they were human—transient impulses 
to surrender or to escape often visited their perplexed 
minds. But they did not yield to these sirens of the soul. 
If they had yielded, their lives and deeds and words 
would not inspire us, as they now do, with the moral 
passion to face, as they did, the hardest and bitterest 
situations and experiences, and to conquer them and to 
rise above them into the strength and glory of victory 
and the joy of spiritual achievement. 

To him that overcometh the laurel that fadeth not 
away is promised, and the crown of Christ. 

Soon or late the swiftly moving years of life bring most 
human souls face to face with conditions or circumstances 
—domestic, financial, moral, spiritual—when no one 
can help us but ourselves. We may be blessed with wise 
and kind and sympathetic friends, but in the end no 
one can meet these supreme trials for us. Ultimately, 
sometime and somewhere, the silent but divine necessity 
confronts us, and we are challenged. What shall we do? 
There is only one thing for the human soul to do. It 
is to rise up and gird on the sword and go forth to battle. 
Any other course is beneath the dignity of man. 

To surrender or to fly is to be false to the high tradi- 
tions of the world. To refuse to battle, even against 
the most fearful odds, is to sink down into chaos and 
the dark. It is to become a worm and to abdicate self- 
respect. 

No, as Browning sings, when a man begins the fight 
with himself, and turns his face toward God and toward 
the light, struggling to overcome whatever threatens 
to crush out his faith and courage or his manhood, then 
he is worth something to himself, to humanity, and to 
God. 

We are called to battle, each on a different field. We 
are summoned to a warfare of the spirit against foes without 
and enemies within. In the soul of man, in the mind of 
many an obscure, tempted, and tried man or woman 
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there rages a more terrible conflict than any that ever 
roared on the bloody fields of Waterloo or Gettysburg. 

When these tribulations and dark days meet us, when 
we come, as Jesus did, into the shadows of our Geth- 
semane, when the hard test is put upon us, and the cross 
of our life confronts us in the shivering gloom, happy 
are we if, like that divine conqueror, we can find our 
strength in God, and rise up to battle, knowing in our 
hearts that one day we shall emerge, not without wounds 
and scars, but with victory in our souls into the rest 
that comes after toil and the peace that comes after strife. 

There are moods of minds which trouble the bravest 
and best of men, when we would change the plan of the 
world, if we could, and eliminate its hard and tragic ele- 
ments. But, when we go over the problems of sin and 
sorrow seriously, and sink the plummet of thought down 
into the depths of man’s hidden and inner life, we come 
back with the discovery that without the shadows and 
the dark, without the griefs and struggles, we should 
never have known the tenderness of love, the joy of 
victory, or the glory of the cross. Only as we emerge 
as conquerors out of the night that covers our souls do 
we understand the beauty of the morning which smiles 
on the hills of God. So 


“T argue not 
Against heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


To make some nook of God’s creation a little fruitfuller, 
better, more worthy of God, to make some human hearts 
a little wiser, manfuller, happier, more blessed, less ac- 
cursed,—it is a work for a god.—Carlyle. 


vt 
Love alone makes the heart rise to know the secret 
of all being.... Failing in this knowledge, man may 


know many things, but nothing truly; for all such knowl- 
edge stays with outward shows.—Henry Jones, M.A. 


Jt 


The shortness of life is bound up with its fulness. It is 
to him who is most active, always thinking, feeling, 
working, caring for people and for things, that life seems 
short. Strip a life empty, and it will seem long enough. 
Phillips Brooks. Ms 


The heaviest cross is light if borne in meekness and 
trust: the lightest cross crushes one if the heart is heavy 
and sore with pride. Sufferings must come, it is the 
course of nature; but they do not necessarily cause 
misery.—M ozoomdar. > 


Through the very consciousness of imperfection man 
gains an ideal which rises above and beyond experience. 
If man is dissatisfied with experience, dissatisfied with 
himself, he becomes aware of limits beyond which he would 
pass, and in so doing he reaches after a standpoint which 
is further on.—-Selected. 


We are always inspired, but we incessantly stifle the 
inspiration. God does not cease to speak; but the noise 
of the creatures without and of our passions within con- 
fuses us, and prevents our hearing. We must silence 
every creature, including self, that in the deep stillness of 
the soul we may perceive the ineffable voice.—Fénelon. 
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Through the Earth. 


BY O. D. WANNAMAKER. 


My pathway leads me through the blossom fields 
And past the leaféd woods toward the hills 
Whence fall the voices calling me afar 

At sunrise, noonday, dewy eventide. 

I must not stay to fill my arms with flowers, 

Or linger long amid the wind-blown pines: 

Only I turn to smile at all the souls 

Of leaves and blossoms watching me go past, 
And steadily I climb toward the hills, 

Because my friends, the angels, wait me there, 
And they would miss me were I late or lost, 

And God would need to come and search for me. 


Literature. 


HUMAN QUINTESSENCE. By Sigurd Ibsen. 
Authorized Translation by Marcia Hargis 
Janson. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$1.50 net.—We do not find in the son that 
characteristic which the great dramatist 
declared to be his,—‘‘ The passion of my soul 
is scorn.” Sigurd Ibsen does not scorn 
human nature; but perhaps he does not 
rate it very high, or, with our own poet, 
see many signs of “the steady gain of man.” 
We have, he thinks, the same inborn pro- 
pensities toward good and evil as our fore- 
fathers; and, if we act or think or feel less 
immorally than earlier generations, it is 
only on account of “‘the system of checks 
that summoned us.” This -is -.essentially 
the position of the historian Buckle, who says 
since the introduction of Christianity he found 
no special improvement in the moral life of 
man, though intellectual researches and in- 
ventions had made things decidedly better 
for us than they once were. But Mr. Ibsen 
does not notice any continuous gain. The 
popular cry, ‘Evolution, not revolution,” 
is more sentimental than true. To look 
for such unbroken historical development 
would be like saying that a little town, 
which had always been lighted by oil lamps, 
where there was an easily accessible and 
cheap water-power, must first erect gas 
works before introducing electricity, as 
this was the natural course of evolution. In 
the great man versus the environment theory, 
the author evidently inclines to the belief 
that the times call forth the man, rather than 
the man shapes the times, in this strongly 
differing from Thomas Carlyle. Thus ‘it 
was a pure chance that turned Luther from 
jurisprudence to theology, and opened the 
way for him to become the great reformer.” 
It was fortune and not merit that befriended 
Bismarck and Napoleon, etc. Yet Ibsen 
strongly believes in the power of personality,— 
that mysterious something which makes one 
man intensely interesting, and another, not 
less excellent, “born to blight, victim of per- 
petual slight.”” (By the way, he thinks that 
Emerson, were he living, might have found 
that power as much in Roosevelt as in 
Mirabeau.) But with this natural leaning 
toward the scientific presentment of things, 
Mr. Ibsen is not at all blind to other aspects. 
Even Haeckel himself, who is certainly pretty 
high and dry in his views, breaks down in 
his conclusions, and his “monistic aims” are 
hardly less personal and sentimental than 
are those of less arid philosophers. Finally, 
instead of “following nature,” this writer, is 
as sure as was Thomas Huxley that we 
should rather take up arms against her: 
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“So much is certain: a band of wild men, 
however hardy, could not survive, if it took 
nature as teacher in everything; and the 
more we separate ourselves from nature, 
the nearer we come to the human ideal.’ 
The clew to life is to be found in the study 
of man, which will at last give us what he 
calls ‘‘a human quintessence,” a factor that 
determines the difference between man and 
nature, and eventually leads to a higher 
form of humanity. 


RAHEL VARNHAGEN. By EllenKey. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—Rahel Varn- 
hagen is a new name to most of those in 
America who will turn to the book first be- 
cause Ellen Key wrote it. It is true that 
Carlyle wrote of her not long after her death, 
placing her above Madame De Staél; and 
Havelock Ellis, who contributes the intro- 
duction to the English translation by Arthur 
G. Chater, mentions a chapter about her in 
Miss Mary Hargrave’s book, Some German 
Women and their Salons. Nor was Rahel 
Varnhagen one who did rememberable 
things. .It was her personality that made 
her great; and Ellen Key, trying to make her 
spirit and influence more clear to women of 
to-day, calls her ‘“‘the greatest woman the 
Jewish race has produced; to my mind also 
the greatest woman Germany can call her 
daughter.” After such a characterization 
one can only be eager to know what lies back 
of it. Yet this is no biography: it is a study 
based as far as possible on Rahel’s own words. 
Ellen Key declares that she herself writes 
this book out of love for a rare, endowed 
spirit, one who has proved a guide of the 
soul and consoler of the heart. She was a 
pioneer of some of the most vital movements 
of our own day, a woman of ardent soul and 
deep convictions, whom Goethe called ‘‘a 
real woman, with the strongest feelings I 
have ever seen, and the most complete mas- 
tery of them.’”’ Heine called her ‘“‘the most 
inspired woman in the universe’; and the 
impression she made on every one who per- 
sonally came in contact with her during this 
period of the Napoleonic era seems hardly 
to have been less. To study her sayings is to 
realize that she attained a spirituality and a 
purity of vision which is needed to-day as 
ever, and to understand something of the 
devoted admiration with which a represen- 
tative woman of the present age surrounds 
her memory. 


BRINGING UP THE Boy. By Carl Werner. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.— 
Readers of the Delineator have not for- 
gotten the strong, forceful articles in which 
Mr. Werner upheld the boy’s need of his 
father, as well as of his mother, in those 
years in which he is training for manhood. 
He sets forth clearly the aim to which the 
parent should direct his efforts, the simplicity 
of that sort of discipline which is absolutely 
necessary for the boy’s right development, 
the importance of an early start in character 
building, the right way to treat the dime 
novel period and the sin of sex secrecy. A 
chapter on the Weed and the Winecup is 
unusual for the fact that it does not exaggerate, 
and its calm, reasonable paragraphs will 
thus do twice the good they might other- 
wise. We like, too, what he says about 
the importance of the boy’s first entrance 
into the working world. If a boy should 
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have a recommendation, often the employer 
should have one quite as much. Altogether, 
this is a book of sane, steady, constructive 
advice, good for parents, and the present 
writer says that, even while he is unable 
to agree with Mr. Werner on certain minor 
points of procedure. 


BIBLE READING IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By Adolf Harnack. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—When Lessing lib- 
erated Protestantism from the dogma of the 
Bible, he argued irresistibly that Christian 
faith and the Christian Church existed before 
there was a New Testament. He went so 
far as to argue that laymen in the primitive 
Church might not even read the New Testa- 
ment books without permission of the clergy. 
In refutation of this erroneous view Harnack 
indulges in a pleasing bit of study which 
exhibits from early Christian literature the 
facts and all the facts. It is a gratification 
to any reader who has a love of knowing and 
a pleasure in the process of investigation. 
The Philistine will be interested only in the 
conclusion, since that gives him a handy 
tool for controversy. ‘The conclusion is that 
the modern claim of the Catholic Church of 
owning the Bible as a co-operate institution, 
and of being bound to determine how far the 
individual may use it, is a modern innovation. 
The Reformation restored the Bible to the 
common people, and in that was justified by 
the ancient standards. 


PoLLYANNA. By Eleanor H. Porter. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 net.— 
One impression of this book has followed 
another, and a third has followed the second, 
in a very few weeks that have elapsed since 
the publishers first began to send it out. 
Its popularity seems to be assured, inci- 
dentally proving again that books written 
about children, but intended for grown-up 
readers, have a present vogue not to be mis- 
taken. Pollyanna has certain characteris- 
tics that remind one of other youthful her- 
oines. She talks a good deal, has a dis- 
tinctly cheering and improving effect on 
all her neighbors and friends, becomes in- 
volved in an interesting love affair not her 
own, and enlists most of the townspeople 
to play with her the ‘“‘Glad Game,” to learn 
the conditions of which one must read the 
book for himself. Miss Porter has an ani- 
mated style, and that she can write for the 
pleasure of others has been proved by her 
Miss Billy books. 


THe GoLpEN Key. Compiled by E. 
Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., George 
Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., and Edward Lawrence 
Stevens, Ph.D., L.H.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.—The Christian Reg- 
ister has already expressed its commendation 
of this Golden Rule Series of school-reading 
books, of which this is one of the more ad- 
vanced volumes. Prose selections have 
been taken from MHawthorne, Anderson, 
Mrs. Ewing, Edward Everett Hale, Elbridge 
G. Brooks, Mrs. Burnett, and other equally 
good writers, while our best poets are repre- 
sented, and such classics as Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address and the story of Father Damien 
are also included. The object of the series 
is to afford illustration for systematic graded 
instruction in morals. The present volume 
deals with the faults and excellencies of 
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children approximately of the sixth grade. 
Its editors are all distinguished for work in 
related lines. 
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Miss Mystery. By Etta Anthony Baker. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. ’ $1.25 net.— 
The central mystery of this book concerns 
the identity of Miss Mystery herself; but 
the complications that cluster around it 
and involve other people seem like a set 
of wheels, whose cogs interlock. The book 
is very rapid,—in action, in surprises, in 
solutions. It has a whole series of interests, 
and its incidents range from a boy’s des- 
perate attempts to take a girl to a party, 
to the dramatic, if not melodramatic, un- 
veiling of an impostor. The book is written 
with a good deal of humor and a little kindly 
satire. It has a frank, up-to-date acquaint- 
ance with the latest modes of youthful 
conversation which gives it a tone of realism 
in contrast to the coincidences that shape 
the story. The book will be found amusing, 
especially for the younger set of novel readers, 
for whom it is evidently intended. 


THE CaREER OF Dr. WEAVER. By Mrs. 
Henry Backus. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.35 net.—The most important scenes of 
this book are placed in a private hospital, 
and incidentally the writer makes plain 
‘certain temptations that might assail a 
successful and unscrupulous doctor, in whose 
hands are placed great power over the happi- 
ness and fortunes of others. Two types 
of character and two ideals of life are illus- 
trated here by two brothers, both physicians. 
A love-story, with inevitable hindrances and 
misunderstandings, serves as secondary in- 
terest, or perhaps, with many, it may prove 
to be the primary interest. The story comes 
to a dramatic climax when the elder brother 
becomes involved in an affair which has for 
him its threatening side; but how the tangle 
is straightened the readers of the book must 
find out for themselves. 


THE CANDID ADVENTURER. By Anna 
Coleman Ladd. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.20 net.—In the handling of 
this novelist, a New England studio becomes 
as fertile a field for romance as Rome or 
Paris, in which other scenes of the drama 
are laid; and it is quite as poetic and much 
less dangerous. Jerome, master of the 
studio, is most attractive in his lighter 
moments, and the quieter setting brings 
out his vividness as a sober background the 
colors of an orchid. The study of the 
artistic temperament, ardently responsive 
to beauty, finds its foil in the New England 
type, in which, by heritage and training, 
emotion is, to a certain degree, distrusted 
and frowned down. The book gives decided 
variety to the fiction list of its publishers 
this season, which includes several notably 
good books. 


THE ADVENTURES OF Miss GREGORY. 
By Perceval Gibbon. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 mnet.—The sturdy 
English woman traveller who carries with 
her in her various journeyings an irresistible 
love of adventure and a genuine human 
sympathy makes an effective centre for the 
many stories of intrigue, danger, and immi- 
nent necessity that vary and enliven her 
travels. She arrives at the psychological 
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moment, turns the tide of events, gains ma- 


terial for her book, and shows her unex-: 


hausted resources in a dozen dramatic crises. 
Honest men, tramps, adventuresses, revo- 
lutionary socialists,—all is fish that comes to 
her net, and she scoops them all in, much 
to the reader’s satisfaction. Some of the 
chapters, perhaps all, have been printed as 
separate stories. 


THE PosItTIvE Evolution oF RELIGION: 
By Frederic Harrison, D.C.l. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1913.—Mr. Harrison 
gathers up in a volume various lectures in 
which he has passed judgment on many 
types of religious thought as seen from the 
point of view of Auguste Comte’s Religion 
of Humanity.. Mr. Harrison said these 
things better and more appealingly thirty 
years ago. He has the same -transparent 
frankness and nobility in his advocacy of 
the service of humanity; but, as we read his 
neat formulations, the thing seems to have 
become a formalism, and it is more diffi- 
cult to conceive of this conception as gen- 
erating and holding the human responses 
of feeling and action which belong to actual 
religion. 


PILGRIMS OF THE PLAINS. By Kate A. 
Aplington. Chicago: F. G. Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—This is a story of the Santa Fé 
train, carefully written with regard for actual 
truth, no less than for the requirements of 
good fiction. The writer knows intimately 
the country of which she writes. In the 
pilot-house of a Mississippi steam-boat 
she has listened to strange stories of Kit 
Carson and Simon Benton and Colonel 
Bowie; she has seen the negroes working at 
night in the light of their red torches; and 
many another picturesque detail or char- 
acteristic anecdote is woven into the story. 
It is a love-story, of course, and one of real 
human interest, ending as it should, after 
plenty of adventure and unexpected incident. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL CHILDREN, AND How 
ToEy Grow. By Ellen Torelle. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co.—This is an elementary 
text-book of biology, adapted to children of 
the elementary schools and making clear the 
great ideas of evolution, heredity, variation, 
environment, and development of sex with- 
out ever mentioning the long words or finding 
difficulties, where practically none exist. The 
illustrations add much to the text. The style 
is perfectly simple and direct, and the book is 
an effective example of the kind of teaching 
that serves as the best possible basis for future 
nature and science work. 


Magazine. 


The Nineteenth Century for February con- 
tains a discriminating article on ‘‘Disestab- 
lishment and Liberty,” in which the writer 
sets over in contrasting play the demands 
for a state establishment in the matter of 
education and in the matter of religion. 
“‘Post-Impressionism”’ is explained by a Jap- 
anese artist. Canon Barnett, who has 


written so much on social reform, makes a | 


frank and enlightening contribution. Edith 
Blake writes historically and prophetically of 
the mosque Santa Sophia. This is followed 
by a companion sketch of current scenes in 
the Near East, ‘‘With the Bulgarian Staff,” 
by Noel Buxton. ‘“‘London Beautiful,’ by 
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Curzon of Kedleston, is a sympathetic treat- 
ment of the various moods of the capital of 
the world. The number concludes with a 
discussion of the ‘‘Sociologic Value of 
Christianity,’ by W. S. Lilly. 


BOOKS FOR PATRIOT DAYS 


“WHERE AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
BEGAN.” By Daniel Munro Wilson. 
“It is a book that ought to be read by every Faas Hock 
son of Revolutionary sires, for it will make the blood run 
faster and the good old American spirit revive.”—Bostonx 
Transcript. ; ; ; 
‘*Mr, Wilson brings to an interesting subject an enthusi- 
asm which is stimulating and contagious. He has qualified 
himself for writing his book by wide reading and careful 
study.”—WV.Y. Times Book Review. 
Sixty-five Dilustrations. Large crown 8vo, 358 pp. 
$2.25 net. When sent by mail, 18 cts. extra for postage. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 
“QUINCY, OLD BRAINTREE, AND MERRY- 
MOUNT.” Over Sixty Illustrations. Paper 
cover, 25 cts.; postpaid, 30 cts. Board cover, 50 cts,; 
postpaid, 56 cts. 

Address DANIEL M. WILSON, Kennebunk, Maine 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
These are Lessons which, Bible in hand, give you some- 
thing to think about. 
They contain the thoughts of a layman on a great book. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘“*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘““*THE CAROL,”’ ‘* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, Oe 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an 
occasions of the children’s service. i 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Reo. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare ; 


tunes, 
special 


tion, 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— nae 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may rs without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without b of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
Te Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
372 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Home. 
The Maylowes. 


In the earliest days of spring, 
The dearest, tiny, little thing, 
Just is learning how to creep, 
So it soon can get a peep 

At the sun. 


Mother Nature when ’twas born, 
Had green coverings thick and warm 
(But it will not need them long), 
Shielding well its tender form 

From the wind. 


Soon the darling, tiny sprite 
Will come out into the light, 
Clad in lovely pink and white, 
Giving every one delight 

All the day. 


Not a flower will you meet, 
With a breath so soft and sweet, 
Ways so winsome and discreet. 
Let us all her presence greet, 
First of May. 
—Mary E. Merrill. 


Discipline. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


Grandmother Benson was very busy that 
morning. There was to be a family dinner 
at Aunt Jane’s, and she was trying to get 
the children ready. Martin and little Janet 
were her orphan grandchildren, who had 
lived with her since the death of their parents, 
two or three years ago. She was very fond 
of them, but she did wish that morning that 
Martin wasn’t so full of mischief, and that 
Janet would stand still to have her hair 
curled. 

The hair was done at last, and the curls 
were tied with a pretty blue ribbon. It had 
been a work of time for grandmother’s fingers 
to tie a stylish bow, and, when it was satis- 
factorily done, Martin had laughingly 
twitched it off. Grandmother had protested 
and scolded, had patiently gathered the curls 
again into the ribbon, and tied once more the 
pretty bow. 

“Don’t you touch that again, Martin,” 
said she. 

Martin didn’t mean to, but Janet came 
dancing up to him, with the curls flying. 
She was so provokingly happy, and she was 
almost ready, and he was not. He put out 
his hand, and touched the bow of ribbon. 
Strange to say, it came off in his hand. 
Grandmother was righteously indignant. 

“Martin Benson, if you do that again, 
you won’t go one step. I mean it.” 

It was funny to see Grandmother Benson 
looking so tall and straight. She was a 
cheery little body, and this dignity sat 
queerly upon her. Martin laughed. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter. I mean 
Martin.” 

Martin became sober. 
offend again. 

But waiting so long to be dressed was very 
tiresome. Cousin Walter was coming for 
them. The auto would soon be there. 
What if he shouldn’t be ready? Oh, dear! 

He put his hands in his pockets to keep 
them out of mischief, but at that moment 
Janet came running in again. She was all 
ready now, but quite too happy to sit still. 
She stood in front of him, the ribbon dan- 


it, 


He didn’t mean to 
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gerously near. It seemed to Martin that his 
hand flew out of his pocket itself and did the 
mischief. At any rate, it was done. 

“Now, Martin,” said grandmother, ‘you 
heard what I said. You can’t go to-day.” 

Martin looked sober. 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t take you.” 

She looked sorry. Martin didn’t like to 
look at her. 

“Never mind, Martin,” said Janet. “‘You 
can look out the window, and see me go.” 

“Janet,” said grandmother, sharply, 
“don’t be an idiot.”’ 

Martin scowled fiercely. Surely, grand- 
mother couldn’t mean to be so cruel. 

His good, kind grandmother! He couldn’t 
believe it. Surely, she would call him to her 
to be dressed, and tell him it was all a joke. 

He watched her anxiously, but she did 
nothing of the kind. She dressed Janet in 
her warm wraps for the auto, then put on 
her own, without a word to the little boy. 
Her face was forbidding. 

At length the auto came. 

“‘Good-by, Martin,’’ said grandmother. 

“‘Good-by,”’ cried little Janet. 

Martin couldn’t answer. The auto puffed 
away, leaving a heavy little heart behind, 
and Martin never suspected that the one it 
carried away was heavier still. 

Kind old Margaret came up to comfort 
him. ‘‘Never you mind, Martin,” said she. 
“We'll have griddle-cakes for dinner.”’ 

“T don’t want griddle-cakes.”’ 


“What! Not wid the nice maple syrup?” 
“ee No.”’ 

“Nor cream-cakes?”’ 

“e No.’’ 


““What’ll we do thin, at all?’’ she queried, 
perplexed. ‘I’m thinkin of goin’ to Brighton 
the day, to see poor Miss Carson. She’s 
awful sick. I wonder could I get a small 
boy to go wid me.” 

‘“N—o!”’ answered Martin. 

Margaret went downstairs, discouraged, 
but resolved that the griddle-cakes should 
be made, even if she had to eat them herself. 

Martin stood by the window, the picture 
of woe. He did not cry. Somehow, the 
thought of the contrast. between the trans- 
ports of the morning and his present desola- 
tion weighed too heavily upon him for tears. 
Besides, he was six years old. 

He didn’t mean to be a naughty boy.  Cir- 
cumstances had conspired against him that 
morning. Oh, it was cruel, cruel, cruel! 

But Margaret’s kind words, ungraciously 
as they were received, had comforted him a 
little. They made him cry a little, too, with 
a realizing sense of his misery. It was a 
hard world, that day, for poor little Martin. 

Meanwhile the auto, with its load, sped 
swiftly on. The children laughed and 
shouted, but Grandmother Benson was very 
quiet. Aunt Jane saw at once that there 
was trouble. 

“Ts anything the matter, mother?” 
asked anxiously. ‘‘You’re not ill.” 

“T’m perfectly well,’’ answered Grand- 
mother Benson. 

““Where’s Martin?” 

“Martin is a very naughty boy,” spoke up 
Janet. ‘‘Hecan’t come.” : 

“‘Janet,’”’ said grandmother, severely, ‘‘are 
you always a good little girl?”’ 

“No,” faltered Janet. 

“Then don’t say a word about Martin.” 

Janet subsided. Bereft of their wrappings, 
the little people made the large old house gay 


she 
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with happy voices, but grandmother did not 
smile. Even the children, happy as they 
were, felt the difference between the old-time 
heartiness and this melancholy silence. At 
last Aunt Jane went out to her young 
daughter who was assisting Chloe in the 
kitchen. 

‘‘Something must be done, Julia,’’ said she. 
“Your grandmother hasn’t smiled once since 
she came, and the children are getting as 
solemn as owls. What can it be?” 

“Tt’s something about Martin,’’ answered 
Julia. ‘I’m sure of it, mother. I wish she’d 
let me go for him.” . 

“Do goand ask her. Wecan’t stand this.” 

Julia came softly into the room, and stood 
beside grandmother’s chair. 

“You're not having a bit of a good time, 
grandma,” said she. 

“T’m doing very well,’’ was the reply. 

“And we all miss Martin dreadfully,” she 
went on. ‘‘Mayn’t I go and get him, grand- 
mother?” 

Grandma started up. ‘‘You couldn't get 
him here before dinner, could you?’ she 
asked eagerly. ‘ 

“Of course I could. George Risley would 
take me over in his auto. There’s plenty of 
time.”’ 

“And you wouldn’t mind a little turn with 
George Risley,’ said grandmother, mischiev- 
ously, her face lighting a little. 

“Not a bit.” 

“Then do go. Goas fast as you can.” 

Julia went to the telephone, and soon an- 
nounced that the auto would be there in five 
minutes. 

‘“And what shall I say to Martin?” 
asked. 

“Say to him? Why, just bring him along.” 

“T thought,’’—Julia hesitated. ‘I thought 
—that—if you had told him he shouldn't 
come, and then sent for him, he might 
think ’— 

“Tf he thinks his grandmother has broken 
her word, I can’t help it. The punishment 
doesn’t fit. You needn’t tell him anything, 
and don’t wait to change his clothes. Just 
bring him. Here’s the auto all ready.” 

Julia skipped out, and grandma watched 
the flying auto out of sight. Then she 
turned back to the children, She could 
enjoy them now, since Martin was to be one 
of them. 

Martin was in the kitchen, with Margaret. 
With his little rolling-pin and cake cutter, 
he was shaping the bits of gingerbread into 
fantastic forms. 

His little face was sober, but his tears were 
dried. He was working busily, helping 
Margaret. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Cousin 
Julia stood there. ‘‘Here you are, Martin,” 
she cried. “I’ve been looking all over the 
house for you. Margaret is ever so good to 
let you make her cookies, but I shall have to 
take you away now.” 

“Where?”’ queried Martin. 

“To Aunt Janey’s. They’re all there,— 
Mary and Paul and Bobby—and’’— 

“T can’t go,” said Martin, his lip quivering. 
‘‘Grandmother doesn’t want me.” 

“Yes, she does. She sent me for you. 
Come on, deary. Let’s wash our face and 
hands. The auto is waiting.” 

Waiting! Martin looked out. The little 
auto was thumping in a most inviting way, 
and George Risley sat smiling in front. 
He forgot all his tribulation, and the thought 
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of his grandmother’s broken word troubled 
him not one whit. He bade good-bye to Mar- 
garet and the cookies. He flew upstairs with 
Julia, who carefully scrubbed his face and 
hands. 

“Now, if we can find a clean collar, 
she. / 

“Here’s one,’’ cried Martin, snatching one 
from the drawer. ‘‘Put it on, quick.” 

“Stand still, then,” laughed Julia. “I'd 
as lief try to dress an eel.’”’ And, with some 
difficulty, she made the little boy presentable. 
Such a little wriggling, flying bit of human- 
ity! 

“Good-bye, Margaret,’ he called, 
going.” 

' “And I’m glad,” said Margaret, heartily. 
“Tt’ll be a dale better than fussin’ wid cakes, 
or goin’ to see poor old Miss Carson. Now 
be a good boy, an’ ’’—but the auto was gone. 

What a ride that was! The keen, fresh 
air, the bright sunshine, and the houses, 
flying by in quick succession. As they 
neared Aunt Janey’s, the door flew open, and 
a troop of cousins ran out to meet him. 

Martin looked anxiously. Grandmother 
Benson wasn’t there. Oh, yes, she was, at 
the window, and her face was smiling. Mar- 
tin rushed up the steps and into her out- 
stretched arms. 

The dinner was perfect. Everything was 
perfect. Such merry, noisy games! Such 
laughter and jollity! And none of the children 
could play harder or laugh louder than Mar- 
tin. When, near the close of the day, 
flushed and happy, he was hiding behind 
grandmother’s chair, she put out a loving 
arm, and drew him into her lap. 

Aunt Jane cameinsoon. ‘‘Why, Martin!” 
said she. ‘‘Aren’t you rather too big a boy 
to be sitting in grandma’s lap?” 

“T took him up,’ said grandmother. 
“T want him.” : 

“Grandmother likes me,’’ exclaimed Martin, 

“So she does, Martin,’’ emphatically. 

“She likes me, and I like her,’ repeated 
Martin, proudly. 

“Yes,’’ answered Grandmother Benson. 
“We love each other.” 

And Martin answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 
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Molly’s Party. 


Beth and Molly were neighbors and there 
was a high wall between their fathers’ gardens. 
Molly had her playhouse on one side of the 
wall, and Beth had hers on the other side. 
Molly’s house was full of pretty pink dishes, 
and Beth had a little stove, with kettles and 
saucepaitis. 

“T’ll be Bridget and cook,” said Beth, 
“and you be Mrs. Spreadeagle, and give a 
party.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Molly, arranging her 
cups and saucers. 

“And you must call through the dumb- 
waiter,’ went on Beth, ‘‘and say, ‘Bridget, 
make some tooty-footy cream and a Char- 
lotte ruche immediately!’”’ 

“Tl be the dumb-waiter and pass over 
your things,” said Jack, seating himself 
on the wall. 

“ANl right!” said Molly. “O Bridget,” 
she shouted, “make some two-footed cream!” 

“Yes, mum!” called Bridget, putting a 
cake in her little basket. She handed the 
basket to Jack, and Jack handed it to Molly. 

But, alas! when Mrs. Spreadeagle looked 
into the basket it was empty, and on the 
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top of the wall sat the dumb-waiter, munch- 
ing the cake. 

Naughty Jack was a little ashamed. 
“Your cream must have melted, mum,’ he 
suggested, “Better try again.” 

So they sent up the basket again, and this 
time it brought down three enormous red 
and yellow apples from Jack’s big pockets. 

“O Jack, you are good!” cried Molly. 
“You can have a piece of my party.” 

So Mrs. Spreadeagle, Bridget, and the 
dumb-waiter sat down together, and a jollier 
party was never seen.—Youth’s Companion. 


The Fairies’ Gift. 


Last Christmas Harriet’s grandma came 
over to spend the day. She brought a red 
silk bag with a big ball of yarn in it, and a 
shining set of steel knitting needles. They 
twinkled and glinted at Harriet from the top 
of the bag, as it hung in the sun on the tall 
post of grandma’s chair. 

“Dear me!” sighed Harriet. ‘“‘I am sure 
grandma means them for me. Hateful things! 
It makes me tired to look at them!”’ 

“Yes, dear, it is for you,’’ said grandma, 
as she saw Harriet looking at the bag. ‘‘You 
know your tenth birthday will come pretty 
soon.”’ 

“Just the same as Gen. Washington’s, 
grandma!” cried Harriet, eagerly, thinking 
of a present she would like very much on 
that day. ‘But he did not have to knit.” 

“We did his duty, whatever it was, dear,’ 
said grandma, kindly; ‘‘and it is yours to 
learn to ibe useful and help mamma knit 
and sew.’ 

“Would it not be nice, Eadie: if the 
fairies could bring our stockings and frocks 
all sewed and knit?” 

Grandma laughed. ‘‘No, no, my dear! 
That would never do. But I believe in 
fairies, too; and, if you take hold and knit 
this yarn into a pair of stockings for your- 
self,—there is just enough,—these fairies 1 
am thinking of will bring you something 
that you want very much.” 

“Are you sure, grandma?’’ queried Harriet. 
“Certain and true? But how can they, 
grandma? ‘Tell me how,” insisted Harriet. 

“You will see.’ And grandma’s eyes 
twinkled merrily. 

A stocking was “set up,’ and the nimble 
fingers began their long journey, “click, 
click!” ‘The needles seemed to chuckle at 
the little girl’s distress; and Harriet was 
almost tempted to throw her stocking, ball 
and all, into the well at the barn. Only the 
thought of the fairies kept her fingers go- 
ing. 

At the end of a month grandma “toed-off”’ 
the first stocking. Then the ball began to 
dwindle very fast, and the two bad, anxious 
wrinkles above Harriet’s nose began to 
dwindle, too, till, finally, on her birthday, 
there was but little left of either. She took 
the bag on her arm, and went over to 
grandma’s for another “‘toeing-off.”’ 

Grandma was knitting a double mitten 
before the fire, and Harriet brought her 
little chair up to grandma’s knee. Away 
went their mneedles,—click, click, clatter, 
clatter! The flames leaped and danced, the 
coals snapped, the tea-kettle sang a tune. 
All at once there was a ‘‘chink”’ in Harriet’s 
lap. With a shout, the little girl hopped 
out of her chair, and went dancing about 
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the kitchen, holding high in her hand a tiny 
gold locket and a slender gold chain. 

“And to think, grandma, ’twas right in 
the middle of my ball all the time!’ cried 
Harriet. “But you said the fairies would 
bring it, grandma.” 

“So they did, dear,’ laughed grandma, 
spreading Harriet’s brown fingers on her 
knee. ‘‘See, here they are! And these ten 
little fairies will work greater wonders, if 
you will let them, than all the fairies in a 
whole shopful of story-books.”’ 

“Just my own fingers, after all!” thought 
Harriet, as she ran over the snow toward 
home, her red silk bag swinging on her arm, 
and her ‘‘fairy” gift about her throat.—Our 
Litile Ones. 


Snowballing a Queen. 


An amusing incident of Wilhelmina, the 
Queen of Holland, happened when she was 
about twelve years old. Driving with her 
mother, they suddenly came upon two or 
three school-boys, who were snowballing 
some little girls. Wilhelmina immediately 
jumped out, and commanded her young sub- 
jects to stop. That they did not propose to 
do, and at once began to fire their missiles at 
the little queen herself. She bravely stood 
her ground, filled her hands with snow, and 
was about returning the charge when a royal 
officer appeared and asked the sportive boys 
if they knew that they were snowballing the 
Queen of Holland. ‘They, of course, did not, 
and instantly disappeared. Then the queenly 
girl laid down her handfuls of snow sadly, 
saying to her mother, “I do wish I could 
have thrown it at them!’’ What a pity she 
had not been allowed to do so! It would have 
done her good, and those boys would have 
exulted to their latest day that they had 
snowballed with the queen!—Congregation- 
alist. 


When Jamie had learned his letters, he 
picked out three blocks with his initials on 
them and said, ““See, mamma, here are my 
commencement letters.” 


Oliver was very much afraid of any strange 
dog. Once when he saw one trotting around 
the corner of the house, he ran in and slammed 
the door quickly, saying, ‘‘I’m not going to 
have a great ugly thing like that get my 


mamma!’’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ‘ 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from edulis much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, . FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Curex, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM He ‘SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. seater George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs, P 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. ies, 
Miss Georgiana Mermill, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St. 


Incorporated 1864. 
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The Room Overhead. 


It’s a dark and narrow stairway to the room overhead, 
But I am not afraid to go. 

There is room for only one on each winding, narrow tread; 
But I can feel the way, I know. 


There are stirrings now and then in the room overhead, 
There are dear old feet upon the floor. 

They are setting forth my chair, they are making up my bed, 
They are waiting just inside the door. 


There are wide, wide views from the room overhead, 
And the heart of all home is there. 
T shall then begin to live, though men will call me dead, 
When I’ve mounted the narrow stair. 
—Amos R. Wells, in Christian Endeavor World. 


The Unitarian Union, Khasi Hills, 
India. 


BY PHRIMAN SINGH. 


The annual conference of the Unitarian 
Union took place at Mawpat Dec. 29, 1912. 
It will be remembered and talked about for 
years. Mawpat is a small village lying to 
the north-east of Shillong Town about three 
miles off, and all the houses are of modern 
type, with a well-constructed road from 
Shillong. The population is purely Khasi, 
and agriculture is the chief occupation of 
the people. The village of Mawpat is situ- 
ated on the slope of the hill of the same name. 
A few yards below the summit of the peak 
stands the Unitarian chapel, which is promi- 
nent from along distance. Delegates from 
all the churches, from Nongtalang, Jowai, 
Tynriang, Puriang, Nongtraw, and Shillong, 
arrived in the evening of December 28, and 
filled in the small cottages of the Mawpat 
Unitarians. Friends and sympathizers came 
from Laitlyngkot and Mawpdang. Also, 
great to our delight, Rev. U David Edward 
and friends came. At 7.30 P.M. a reception 
was held in the church. 

The building, being not very large, was 
overcrowded, and there were many people 
standing and sitting outside it. U Mynjra 
Singh conducted the service, and then, on 
behalf of the Mawpat Unitarians, he bade 
a welcome to all that came to the confer- 
ence. Next, Mr. H. Kissor Singh, on behalf 
of self and the committee of the Union, wel- 
comed all. In response the delegates one 
after another made short speeches, expressing 
how glad and joyful they were to meet to- 
gether for the common object in worshipping 
the one True God and promoting the brother- 
hood of mankind. After the meeting was 
over the board of the Union held its sitting 
at night. The young people met together 
in Kmie I Jyllum’s house and formed a sing- 
ing party. 

Early in the morning, just when the sun 
was sending forth his rays, the church-bell 
rang to convene the general meeting of the 
Unitarian Young People. U Rocharon Roy, 
the leader of the young men at Nongtalang, 
conducted the meeting. Dorjan Singh de- 
livered a welcome address, and then the 
young people’s delegates in their turn made 
oral reports of their respective local asso- 
ciations. The Nongtalang report was that 
the Young People’s meeting could not be 
held regularly, owing to the outbreak of 
cholera. The report from Jowai was that 
since the opening of the newly built chapel 
meetings have been held in it. At Shillong 
and Mawpat it was reported that the weekly 
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meetings were regularly held throughout the 
year. The young men of the newly-born 
church of Puriang gave assurance that they 
would, on their return to their village, form a 
league affiliating to the Young People’s 
Religious Association. Then the secretary, 
Mr. Dorjan, read the names of the officers of 
the Association, and the treasurer, myself, 
proposed to elect new ones for the ensuing 
year 1913. The meeting unanimously elected 
the following office-bearers for 1913: presi- 
dent, U Rocharon Roy of Nongtalang; vice- 
presidents, U Kat Sergeant of Jowai, U Bha 
of Nongtraw; secretary, U Dorjan Singh of 
Mawpat; treasurer, U Phriman Singh of 
Shillong. A resolution was also passed by 
the meeting that every local association 
would remit one-fourth of its subscriptions 
to the general fund of the Young People’s 
Religious Association. 

After the business of the meeting had ended 
the new president, Mr. Rocharon Roy, offered 
prayer. Great enthusiasm prevailed among 
the young people of the Union assembled in 
the meeting. ; 

At II A.M. an open-air meeting was held in 
front of the chapel. U Kat Pohrmen of 
Nongtalang conducted the service. Then 
U Doorja of Puriang delivered a sermon on 
“The Prodigal Son.’’ By his eloquence and 
clear voice the preacher could make the whole 
congregation, numbering three hundred peo- 
ple, more or less, listen attentively to the dis- 
course. The sermon was really a very in- 
teresting and impressive one. When the 
preaching was over, subscriptions were col- 
lected for the Union. Mr. H. K. Singh re- 
lated and announced to the congregation 
the dastardly attempt made upon the life 
of the viceroy by throwing a bomb, on the 
occasion of the state entry into Delhi, the 
new capital of British India, and on his 
motion the conference unanimously passed a 
resolution to send a wire message to the 
private secretary to the viceroy, expressing 
the great sympathy of all the Khasi Unita- 
rians for their Excellencies, Lord and Lady 
Hardinge, in his Excellency’s suffering. By 
Providence the life of the governor-general has 
been saved, and, though he received injuries 
on the shoulder and on the neck, hope for his 
speedy. recovery is sure. All races and sects 
of India are feeling indignant at the outrage. 

At 2 P.M. another meeting was held, in 
which U Donji of Puriang and the Rev. U 
David Edward preached. At night there 
was a business meeting of the board of the 
Unitarian Union. 


IMPRESSION OF THE GENERAL MEETING. 


It will not be out of place to mention here 
briefly the impression of the Mawpat con- 
ference. The way in which the Mawpat 
Unitarians entertained and welcomed us was 
not only satisfactory, but exemplary. Weeks 
before the conference the Mawpat Unitarians 
raised subscriptions from amongst themselves 
for feeding purposes, and made all such neces- 
sary arrangements for the accommodation of 
the delegates and members from other local 
churches. They constructed a temporary 
shed adjoining to the chapel, and did all they 
could to make the meeting a successful one. 
On the whole, I may say that the work of the 
Mawpat brethren in connection with the con- 
ference was praiseworthy. The fact that 
they are working together and hospitable 
would not fail to call the attention of all the 
members of other churches. Let us then 
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work harmoniously and vigorously, and em- 
ploy our watchword, ‘‘Here let no one be 
stranger!’’ in all our meetings. 

A word about the sermons. The story of 
the prodigal son has made such a vivid im- 
pression on the mind that I believe it will 
not dry up soon. According to our Uni- 
tarian theology we believe that God our 
heavenly Father is ever ready to pardon 
those who repent of their sins and come to him 
in childlike way to ask for his paternal for- 
giveness. We don’t believe in eternal 
punishment of the soul and that Christ is 
the Mediator between God and man. ‘The 
preacher, U Dorga, gave many illustrations 
in connection with the sermons, and amongst 
which impressme much is that we the Unita- 
rians, whom God has chosen to be his people, 
should show our good deeds to the world. 
The preacher also went on to say, “Let us 
endeavor to correct ourselves before we go 
to preach to the people about doing good 
things.” 

The sermon delivered by ‘Rev. David 
Edward, on the subject of “‘ The Shadows and 
Realities,” is to help us to promote our higher 
life in religion. Our efforts in this world, 
though painful and troublesome they are, yet 
they will bring us true happiness in after life. 
We toil and labor hard here with the hope to 
enjoy the soul’s happiness in the next world, 
and, when we are dead and gone, our good 
works will be the real preachings and best 
examples to the coming generation. 

In conclusion, the conference at Mawpat 
has been very successful. Enthusiasm pre- 
vailed amongst us all, and signs of progress of 
our Union are evident. Let our duties and 
responsibilities to our church be increasingly 
important, and let us not lose faith in God, 
whose hands are helping us in the work we 
are doing. 


SHILLONG. 


Where the Call is Loudest. 


As one who has considerable knowledge 
of Canada, I want to add my word to those 
of Dr. Crothers and several other persons, 
in calling attention to the great New Ca- 
nadian West as perhaps just now the most 
promising and urgent field for the planting 
of Unitarian churches to be found anywhere 
on the continent. These may seem strong 
words, but I do not think they are too strong. 
A great new region as large as eight or ten 
such States as Ohio or Illinois is just being 
settled with unparalleled rapidity; and in 
this vast area, full of richest agricultural and 
mineral resources, a dozen or twenty new 
cities are springing up which in an incredibly 
short time will be great, populous, and in- 
fluential centres. Of course now is the 
crucial time for establishing churches of our 
faith. It is encouraging to know that in 
at least six of these cities—Winnipeg, 
Moose Jaw, Calgary, Edmondton, Vancouver, 
and Victoria—promising beginnings have 
already been made. It is important that 
all these beginnings should be vigorously 
followed up, and also that work should be 
started in at least three or four others of the 
most rapidly developing centres. 

Doubtless,. most important of all is Winni- 
peg, the key to the whole region,—very 
truly the ‘‘Chicago’’ of the New Canada,— 
a city of two hundred thousand population, 
before we know it to become half a million, 
and then a million. Here an earnest and 
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determined little society, with a vigorous and 
able minister, have bought a lot and are 
setting out to build a sorely needed church. 
They must have outside help, and are ap- 
pealing for the same. I take pleasure in 
heartily commending their case to all our 
churches, and to every individual Unitarian 
who loves his faith and wants to help where 
a dollar or a hundred dollars given will be 
sure to be fruitful seed sown in good ground. 
Send contributions to Rev. H. Westwood, 
care Hon. A. W. Puttee, 317 College Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Ortawa, CANADA. 


Pictures wanted at Tuskegee. 


Some readers may have either new or old 
pictures, framed or unframed, which they 
might donate to this institution. We can 
make good pictures serve as a medium of 
educating our students, and I very much 
hope that some Christian Register readers 
will help us in this matter. If the pictures 
are unframed, they can be framed in our own 
shop. Pictures can be sent to me by express 
or mailed to , 

Booker T. WASHINGTON, 
Principal. 


TuskEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Dt. Starbuck’s lecture on “‘Religion and 
Whole-mindedness”’ will be given at half- 
past nine on Saturday morning, April 26. 
This is the closing lecture in the course ‘‘ What 
is Religion?’’ All are invited. 

A pleasure aside from the regular pro- 
gramme was the address given Friday, April 
18, by Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon. For two 
seasons Miss Gordon has been in Orlando, 
Fla., where under her leadership a chapel has 
been built and was dedicated last month. 
From her many experiences in the West and in 
the South, Miss Gordon pictured the condi- 
tions and needs in these. sections,—especially 
interesting to those who are looking forward 
to serviceableness in connection with liberal 
religious churches. 

At the meeting of the board of directors, on 
Tuesday, April 15, plans were presented and 
discussed for graduating exercises, which are 
to be held on Thursday morning, May 22, at 
half-past nine. Rev. William Sullivan will 
deliver the address. : 

Rey. Otto E. Duerr of Melrose will give 
three lectures on successive Wednesday 
mornings at eleven o’clock, beginning April 
23. Mr. Duerr has made an interesting 
study of the Maccabzan period of Jewish 
history, and in the lectures will discuss that 
subject. An invitation is extended to all 
friends to share the privilege of these lectures 
with the class. 


Summer School of Agriculture. 


The Extension Service of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College announce the sixth 
annual Summer School of Agriculture and 
Country Life, July 1-29. The courses to 
be offered this summer will include practical 
agriculture and horticulture, elementary 
sciences, domestic economy and household 
science, and a group of courses arranged es- 
pecially for rural ‘social workers. A feature 
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will be the courses on organized play, rec- | agriculture and rural life, During the morn- 
teation, festivals, and pageantry. William|ing instruction will be given in agriculture, 
Chauncy Langdon, president of the American | hygiene, and citizenship. Afternoons will 
Pageant Association, will lecture on pageantry | be. given over to organized play, tramps 
and conduct round table discussions on | through the hills, etc., with evening camp- 
practical details. Demonstrations of organ-| fires, all managed by experts. The usual 
ized play and folk-dancing will be given.| Conference for Rural Community Leaders 
A summer camp for boys is planned, the will follow the Summer School,—July 29- 
purposes of which are to interest boys in August 2. 


Crockery, China and Glass 


ADAPTED TO 


Country and Seashore Homes 


English Decorated Dinner Sets, 112 piece assortment (not a stock pattern) 
$8.75 per set. 

Stock Pattern Dinner Sets in the Cottage or Small Apartment House As- 
sortment of pieces—$5.00 per set and upwards. 

Especially adapted to Country and Seashore Homes are the better grades in 
such stock patterns as 


The Old Blue Willow Pattern The Blue Spodes Tower Pattern 
Blue Canton China Pattern The Lafayette (Red Poppy) Pattern 
The Mulberry Lace Royal Worcester Pattern 
Wedgwood Blue Chinese Pattern English Blue Canton Pattern 


also the Blue Onion pattern to be had in Royal Dresden China, Meissen 
China and English Earthenware. 

Our stock also includes the richest China services to be found in the best China 
and Glass shops of London, Paris and Berlin, or anywhere, in sets or parts of sets. 


On third floor may be seen rare Chinese Porcelains, Vases, Urns, etc. Also 
choice miniatures for cabinet specimens. 
Bedroom Toilet Sets, decorated in colors from $2.00 per set upwards. A large 


variety of old English designs and decorations. 

Jardinieres, Plant Pots, and Umbrella Holders, from the low cost to the large 
and costly specimens. 

Water Tumblers at 28 cents per dozen and upwards. 

Colonial Glassware, exceptional values, Nappies 20 to 85 cents each; Sauce 
Dishes, 75 cents dozen; Bowls, 20 cents each upwards. Sugars, Creams, Cel- 
eries, Comports, Pitchers, etc. Also the new Aurene Glassware, Vases, Bowls, 
Boudoir and Library Lamps, Salted Almond Sets. Also may be seen the rich 
Cut Crystal Table Glass, Vases, Bowls, including costly specimens of Rock 
Crystal Glass, Stem Ware, Ewers, Bowls, etc. None finer on sale anywhere. 
Hotel and Club Wares. Our facilities for supplying outfits for Hotels, Clubs, 
Yachts, Boarding Houses, or Public Institutions are not excelled. Selections 
made now can be shipped at date desired. 

On the third floor may be seen Richer Decorations equal to the best imported 
from Minton, Royal Worcester, also the costly Lenox China made in New Jersey, 
equal in quality and price to the exquisite shapes and decorations from Europe. 
Also Initial and Monogram China and Glass to order. 

One Price marked in plain figures, and we are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


33 Franklin Street 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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Ambherst is acknowledged to be one of the 
most delightful towns in New England, noted 
both for its natural scenic beauties and be- 
cause it is an educational centre. Expenses 
are very low. 

For bulletin write to Prof. W. D. Hurd, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


From Meadville, Pa. 


Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck of this Depart- 
ment gave a double course of lectures at 
the Meadville Theological School, immedi- 
ately following the Convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association at Cleveland. 
The twelve forenoon lectures in this course 
were on ‘‘The Nature and Meaning of Re- 
ligion’’; and those in the afternoon, ten in 
number, dealt with ‘‘ The Child Mind and the 
Sunday school.” ‘That these lectures were 
highly appreciated is evident from the fol- 
lowing expressions, which we gladly quote. 

“Prof. Starbuck came and conquered. He 
came to the Meadville Theological School 
to reinforce the teaching of religious peda- 
gogy, and he won the delighted attention 
and admiration of the school. In twelve 
lectures he discussed the psychology of re- 
ligion, building up the conception of relig- 
ion as man’s complete response to reality, 
a whole-minded harmony of all our instincts 
in their refined and spiritualized form. 

This general statement has a rather ab- 
stract sound, but the exposition was a de- 
lightfully concrete account of the natural 
responses which consciousness makes to the 
life playing upon it, and every lecture 
left the hearers with a sense of illumination 
and of eager, heightened interest in man 
and man’s possibilities. Dr. Starbuck’s rich 
culture, his command of technical science, 
his penetrating comprehension of what poets 
have said and artists have created and saints 
have discerned, made the hearers aware that 
in such a study, under such a guide, there 
was not only a gift to the understanding, 
but a wealth of wisdom and incentive for 
the desire of bringing life to its full and 
perfect activity. Prof. Starbuck was the 
pioneer in an undertaking which has proved 
to be America’s most fruitful contribution 
to the science of religion, and his stimulat- 
ing expositions of this religious psychology 
create a convicition that here is a rebirth and 
renewal of theology. The promised partici- 
pation of Dr. Starbuck in the session of the 
Meadville Summer School ought to draw a 
large attendance. 

“Prof. Starbuck’s second daily lecture was 
in the course in religious education, with 
special reference to its pedagogical side. 
He made the educational world child-centred. 
In order to determine what should be done 
educationally, he set forth the need of first 
understanding the child. So the various 
studies relating to the child were dealt with, 
and with the authority of one who had him- 
self done much in such investigation. By 
the use of charts and very frequent and plain 
illustrations he succeeded in making the 
psychological part clear to his hearers. He 
made many direct and practical suggestions 
as to methods and materials which could 
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be used in education that would conform 
strictly to the nature and growth of the child. 
One necessity, he urges, was often to keep 
hands off and let nature do what it wanted 
to do; and whatever was done should be 
to help the normal growth of the child. In 
these directions Prof. Starbuck has.a charm 
of manner and a simplicity of statement and 
a willingness to say modestly often, “this or 
something like this,” which made the men 
of the school and those who came in from the 
town eager and grateful listeners. The 
Theological School is aiming to place empha- 
sis upon the training necessary for the re- 
ligious educator, and two years ago offered 
its first regular course of this kind. The 
course of this year, with its main features 
the very valuable lectures by Prof. Starbuck, 
has done much to place a proper value upon 
such kind of training for the minister as well 
as others who deal with the young.”’ 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Eighth Biennial Bazaar. 


Plans for the fair that brings us all together 
to work for a common cause once in two years 
are already being shaped and considerable 
progress noted. Notices have been sent to 
all the unions and young people’s societies, 
asking their help and hearty co-operation. 
We shall be pleased to see the responses to 
these communications prompt and enthusias- 
tic. 

Miss Emily J. Cline of the Nathaniel Hall 
Society, connected with the First Parish of 
Dorchester, Mass., has accepted the chair- 
manship, and anticipates the cordial support 
of all loyal Unitarians, young and old. Miss 
Cline served as secretary of the last biennial 
fair and comes to the work with a keen appre- 
ciation of its responsibilities and difficulties. 
She would be pleased to consult or advise any 
individual or union desirous of helping the 
fair or of procuring information regarding it. 

As the fair is to take place some time next 
fall, probably at the Hotel Vendome, it may 
seem full early now to begin preparations; 
but it must be remembered that many of our 
young people’s societies are widely scattered 
outside of New England, and it takes time to 
gain their interest through letters: then, too, 
several of the societies adjourn their meetings 
in the spring until late fall, so it is the part 
of wisdom to be forehanded in this matter and 
bring the fair to public notice rather earlier 
than otherwise we should have deemed neces- 
sary. If you have had a fair in your local 
church, some feature may have proved al- 
together novel and attractive and well worth 
repeating next fall. Let us hear about it, 
please; the sooner, the better. 

Four tables are taken thus far, and it is 
expected that several more will be arranged 
for within the next few days. Those taken 
are the Bag and Basket, Doll, Fancy, Flower, 
Mystery and White Tables. As usual money 
and volunteers will be needed. We cannot 
have too much or too many of either. The 
fair, two years ago, netted about $1,800. 
We ought to do even better this year. Think 
this over and decide where you will put 
your energy and enthusiasm. 

Any one wishing to take charge of a table, 
or to help in any way, will confer a favor by 
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writing to the secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., or to Miss Cline, notifying her of the 
same. Now is the time for suggestions as 
well. May we not have a great many? 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the regular Saturday noon musical 
service in King’s Chapel next Saturday, 
April 26, Mr. Malcolm Lang, the organist, 
will be assisted by R. A. Simonds, who will 
sing a solo. The speakers for the week are 
as follows: April 28, Rev. A. W. Littlefield, 
Needham; April 29, Rev. G. W. H. Troop, 
Roslindale; April 30, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, 
Dorchester; May 1, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
King’s Chapel; May 2, Rev. Charles P. Well- 
man, Dorchester; May 3, organ music, Mr. 
Lang. 

Meetings. 


THE WorcESTER LEAGUE—The monthly 
meeting was held March 19. Mrs. Davis 
gave an interesting sketch of James Freeman 
Clarke, and one of his hymns was sung. Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley spoke on “Morals through 
Reverence.’”’ The afternoon foll-call showed 
61 present. It was voted to ask the American 
Unitarian Association to publish Mrs. Beat- 
ley’s paper for distribution. A gift of a $2.50 
gold piece for the poor whites of the moun- 
tain district of the South was announced. 
Dr. Bertha C. Downing explained the “‘ Possi- 
bilities of the Page Bill, and how the Moun- 
tain Whites could have their Share of it.” 
A committee of three, consisting of Dr. Down- 
ing, Mrs. S. C. Beane, and Mrs. A. F. Cham- 
berlain, was appointed to present an appeal 
to Congressman Winslow, to be signed by 
members of the League to make the Page Bill 
a benefit to the mountain whites. 


NEw ENGLAND Associate ALLIANCE.— 
Although the meeting on Thursday, April 
17, at Springfield was not a large one, it 
was enthusiastic and interesting. The pres- 
ident, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, opened the 
morning session, presenting Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, Unity Church, who gave a cordial 
greeting. After devotional exercises Mrs. 
Henry G. Smith of Northampton gave an 
interesting report of work with the students 
at Smith College. A tea is arfanged for 
them the first of each season, and other 
receptions from time to time. Not long ago 
the students gave a reception to the Alliance, 
and they are willing to assist at social func- 
tions. The address of Mrs. D. W. More- 
house of Springfield, on ‘‘The Present 
Trend in Alliance Work,’ noted the danger 
of mistaking philanthropic zeal for religious 
fervor. The new spirit of social uplift 
has crowded out the original aim. The 
soul of all reformation is, first, the reforma- 
tion of the soul, and both church and Alli- 
ance are needed as generators of spiritual 
force. The new social spirit has come to 
stay, but let us not forget that each should 
keep pace with the other. Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of Lancaster spoke on “A Neg- 
lected Opportunity.’’ Unitarians should 
make more use of the power of the leader- 
ship of Jesus, the man happy in opportunity 
for doing good. A beautiful tribute was 
given by Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton to the 
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memory of Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, the veteran 
in office, but never old. It is impossible 
to measure her faithful service, which was 
always a service of joy. Her standard was 
nothing less than the best that could be done, 
and her loyalty was unchangeable. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Mfs. Prescott Keyes, Concord; first vice- 
president, Mrs. James P. Tolman, West 
Newton; second vice-president, Mrs. Don- 
ald M. Blair, Roxbury; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Jessie M. Fisher, Newton. Directors, 
Mrs. W. F. Hooke, Maine; Mrs. G. R. 
Dinsmoor, New Hampshire; Mrs. W. F. 
Ferguson, Vermont; Miss H. A. Cummings, 
Miss Anne Morton, Mrs. W. F. Nichols, 
Mrs. W. L. Walsh, Massachusetts; Mrs. G. O. 
Sackett, Rhode Island; Mrs. E. C. Stowe, 
Connecticut. The roll-call showed an at- 
tendance of 220 from fifty branches. At the 
afternoon session Miss Florence G. Hill told 
of the large amount of work done by a small 
number in Florence. Mrs. George H. Root 
spoke of the result of co-operation in the 
branch at Winchester, doubling membership 
and increasing attendance. The closing 
speaker, Rev. John Howland Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on “‘ What does the Unitarian 
Church need To-day?’’ pleaded for a more 
poetical view of life. Life must not be too 
practical nor all intellectual, but a vision of 
an as yet unreal world. Perhaps in the new 
democracy may come exalted vision of a new 
heaven and a new earth. With a rising vote 
of thanks to the hostess branch the meeting 
adjourned. The autumn meeting will be 
held in Fall River in October. Jessie M. 
Fisher, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Churches. 
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BurraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Richard Wilson Boynton: This church 
may justly claim to be one of the busiest in 
the fellowship. Since last September the 
work of the minister has been supplemented 
by that of a Parish Assistant, Mrs. Frank B. 
Steele, a member of the congregation, who 
besides helping with correspondence and 
clerical work has been efficient in parish call- 
ing. The organization of the church has 
been greatly developed through the activity 
of the Parish Council, consisting of three 
representatives from each society in the 
church and nine members at large chosen 
from the congregation. 
well-defined administrative functions dele- 
gated to it by the Board of Trustees, and its 
monthly meetings have proven of much 
utility in extending and guiding the church 
activities. The work of the Council has 
been largely in the hands of committees, as 
follows: Finance Advisory, General, Junior, 
House and Grounds, Use of Parish House, 
and Publicity. A new feature this year, 
which the Council has encouraged, is the 
much-enlarged use made of the Parish House 
by the young people for gymnastic purposes. 
Gymnastic classes of young women and 
young men have met weekly, as well as a 
patrol of Lay Scouts, and the fitting up of 
Unity Hall with apparatus has given op- 
portunity for basket-ball. This in no way 
conflicts with the work at Neighborhood 
House gymasium, where a large number of 
clubs and classes are held under the general 
direction of Miss Florence L. Knight, head 
worker. In December the minister preached 
a series of sermons on the Unitarian Idea of 
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Jesus, as follows: “The Birth and Child- 
hood of Jesus,’ “The Early Ministry of 
Jesus,” “Jesus’ Conflict with Authority in 
Church and State,” “Jesus as Son of Man 
and Son of God: the Divine in the Human,”’ 
and ‘Jesus’ Sacrifice for Humanity: the 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.’ ‘These ser- 
mons were largely attended. During Lent 
Mr. Boynton gave a series of Wednesday 
afternoon devotional readings from the 
works of different authors, preceded by a 
brief service. The authors included were 
Saint Augustine, Fénelon, George Herbert, 
John Bunyan, Robert Collyer, and William 
James. An event of unusual interest was 
the celebration of the eightieth anniversary 
of the church in January. On Sunday, 
January 12, the sermon subject was “Eighty 
Years of Unitarianism in Buffalo,’ and a 
fully illustrated article on the history of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society pre- 
pared by Mr. Frank M. Hollister was pub- 
lished in the Buffalo Sunday Express. The 
celebration proper took place on Wednesday 
evening, January 15. A large congregation 
assembled. After invocation by the minister 
and hymn by the congregation, the Scripture 
was read by Rev. H. Philbrook Morrell of 
Grace Universalist Church, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. A. V. V. Raymond, D.D., of 
the First Presbyterian Church. Following 
a historical review by Mr. Frank M. Hollister, 
letters from former ministers and parishion- 
ers were read, after which addresses of con- 
gratulation and good-will were made by the 
following speakers, who were introduced by 
Mr. Adelbert Moot, chairman for the even- 
ing: Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D., of 
Rochester, President Franklin C. Southworth, 
D.D., of the Meadville Theological School, 
Rey. Frank S. Fitch, D.D., of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. S. V. V. Holmes, 
D.D., of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
and Rev. Leon O. Williams of the Church of 
the Messiah (First Universalist), Buffalo. 
After the addresses the congregation ad- 
journed to the Sunday-school room for a re- 
ception. On Sunday, January 19, the cele- 
bration ended with a sermon in memory of 
Rev. George W. Hosmer, D.D., minister of 
the church from 1836 to 1866. A delightful 
feature of the anniversary was the presence 
throughout of Mrs. Anna Hosmer Savary of 
Groveland, Mass., the daughter of Dr. 
Hosmer of blessed memory. 

This church was highly honored by a visit 
from Prof. Rudolf Eucken, who lectured to 
an audience of nearly a thousand people, 
filling all available space even to the pulpit 
steps, on Saturday afternoon, February 1. 
Dr. Eucken spoke in English, on “‘Idealism 
and Realism in the Nineteenth Century.” 
In the evening he addressed a large audience 
in German, also in the church, and after- 
wards was tendered a reception, in which 
many of the leading German citizens of 
Buffalo participated. On Sunday afternoon 
he held a conference with those interested in 
his philosophy, answering questions relating 
to the freedom ofthe will and other disputed 
points, his answers in German being inter- 
preted to the English-speaking part of the 
audience by Mr. Boynton. Following this 
visit, four Sunday afternoon lectures were 
given by the minister on Eucken’s philoso- 
phy, and the publication of extended sum- 
maries in the press did much to widen the 
interest in Prof. Eucken’s thought. A Year 
Book of one hundred pages has lately been 
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published, containing a history of the church, 
reports read at the annual meeting in Janu- 
ary, and lists of members of the different or- 
ganizations, as well as a general church list. 
All departments of the church life are going 
forward with strength and success. The 
fortnightly suppers, which have always been 
a feature in the social life, continue with large 
attendance. The Sunday-school, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Edward H. Letch- 
worth, shows a steady growth in size and 
interest. The recent visit of Dr. Edwin 
Diller Starbuck was an inspiration to the 
school and its teachers, as well as to the large 
congregation which heard his scholarly ser- 
mon on child nature and child nurture. 
Partly owing to the operation of a more elastic 
system of pew rentals, enabling all who care 
to attend the church to have sittings for 
whatever they can afford to pay, the increase 
in rentals over last year is in excess of $800. 
The financial condition of the church was 
never better in its entire history. The com- 
bination-of the Alliance with the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Association, the older society, 
has worked well. An Easter sale of aprons, 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. John L, Robinson is 
115 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


PRATT—At TDancvilley Nae February ro, Mrs Susan 
Beals Pratt. Buried from the Unitarian church in Buffalo, 
N.Y., February 13, of which she was a member, 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We have the largest and best-equipped fac- 
tory devoted solely to building pipe organs. 


Every organ we build we warrant com- 
plete and perfect and up to the highest stand- 
ard of organ-building art in material, work- 
manship, voicing, and general finish. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


Established 1827 
| P.O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS, 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


SUMMER BOARD FOR GIRLS 
A teacher would take two or three girls (ages eight to 
twelve) into her home in the country. Personal care. 
Tutoring if desired. Address Miss G., 17 Boyd Street, 
Newton, Mass. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage bai on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or wnite, E. S. Read 
Highland Springs, Va. 


Fok SALF, at less than half-price, a Mason & Ham- 
lin pedal organ, in perfect order, suitable for chapel 
or music room. For further particulars, address Mrs. L. B. 


Chandler, 40 Norfolk Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


YOUNG WOMAN, giving best references, would 

like two children to board and tutor through summer 
in her country home, Nature studies a specialty, Address 
C., care of Christian Register 
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cake, and candy realized about $130 for mis- 
sionary purposes. The sum of $1,250 was 
raised during the winter by a system of com- 
mittees for the church mortgage, thus doing 
away with the necessity of a fair. The 
Unity Club has had a successful season, 
with the usual social and dramatic features. 
Members of the Unity Club and Shakespeare 
Class are preparing an elaborate production 
of “Twelfth Night” for the benefit of the 
Club and of Neighborhood House. A per- 
formance of “As You Like It”’ by the club 
a year ago was a brilliant success. The 
Men’s Club has had a series of stimulating 
meetings, with addresses on current topics. 
At the last meeting Major Munroe McFar- 
land of the United States Army gave a vivid 
account of the situation in the Balkans, from 
which he had lately returned, having served 
as special representative of our government 
at the seat of war. 

On Easter Sunday there was a splendid 
congregation. There was a christening, and 
a class of twelve received the Right Hand of 
Fellowship. Seven others signed the church 
covenant. While it is harder to report the 
religious life of the church than its more 
practical doings, there is every sign that the 
spiritual quality of the Sunday services and 
sermons is felt by all. The minister comes 
in contact with the community in various 
ways. He serves as chairman of the Syca- 
more District Committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and is a member of its 
Central Council. The secretary of this 
society, Mr. Frederic Almy, widely known as 
an expert in social work, is a loyal member of 
the congregation. Through Neighborhood 
House, the social settlement supported and 
managed by a devoted group of members, 
the church exerts a strong uplifting influence 
in a region of the city where such work is 
needed. The house, with a head worker, 
several volunteer residents, and about thirty 
volunteer workers, has a weekly constitu- 
ency of from five to six hundred, largely 
young people from Catholic and Lutheran 
homes. On Sunday, March 30, a collection 
was taken for the Ohio flood sufferers, and 
forwarded, to be dispensed by the American 
Unitarian Association. The people are look- 
ing forward to the sessions of the General 
Conference in Buffalo next fall, and are 
planning to make the occasion one long to be 
remembered by those who participate in it. 


CLEVELAND, Oni1o.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Minot Simons: The annual 
meeting, April 4, was notable for the reports 
of progress all along the line. Membership 
in the church during the year has increased 
by 15 percent. ‘The increase in the Sunday- 
school during the year was 30 per cent. The 
Alliance reported a net profit of the annual 
fair of almost $2,000. The report of its 
Social Service was also most interesting. 
The Unitarian Club, the Unity Club, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union all reported 
a successful year’s work. Unusual interest 
was aroused by the report of the Howe 
Publishing Society. The society is an out- 
growth of the Social Service Committee 
of the church. Under direction by this 
committee, a group of men in the church 
has been reading each Friday evening, in 
turn, to a group of blind men at a convenient 
meeting place down town. The committee 
also conceived the idea of forming a publi- 
cation society and publishing works for the 
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blind, chiefly novels and other interesting 
reading matter, of which there is a great 
lack. About three thousand pages so far 
have been published, and they have been 
purchased by many libraries all over the 
country. It is a great work, growing con- 
stantly, and under the inspiration of it 
here in Cleveland several other groups of 
people are reading to blind men and women, 
and several other publication societies have 
been formed in other cities. This society 
was called the Samuel Gridley Howe Pub- 
lication Society. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. R. S. Forbes: A special service was held, 
April 20, in the vestry of the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, in honor of Henry F. 
Howe who completed a half-century of con- 
tinuous service as Sunday-school teacher. In 
recognition of his labor the parish has erected 
a bronze tablet in the vestry commemorating 
the event. In November, 1912, Mr. Howe 
became an elder of the church, taking the 
place of Deacon Richard Humphrey, who 
also has a tablet erected for a half-century 
service. For thirty-eight years yearly pic- 
nics have been carried on under Mr. Howe’s 
personal direction, when six hundred people 
were often entertained at old Abington or 
Silver Lake. Formerly the First and Second 
Parishes of Dorchester united in these out- 
ings. Mr. Howe is one of the founders of 
the Channing Club. He is a life member of 
the American Unitarian Association, also a 
member of the Unitarian Club. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety: The one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the society will be observed by the 
following meetings: On May 6, the date of 
the founding, a centennial dinner will be held 
in the evening. The former ministers now 
living will take part either by short addresses 
or letters of greeting; and Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, who began his ministry with this 
society, will deliver the address of the evening. 
On May g, in the afternoon, the Women’s 
Alliance will keep open house in the parish 
hall and parlors. In the evening of the same 
day the Lawrance Union will have charge 
of a meeting in the church, at which Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance and Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell 
will speak. On Sunday morning, May 11, 
the minister, Rev. E. S. Meredith, will preach 
a sermon for the occasion; and Sunday even- 
ing a great meeting will be held, with the 
ministers and people of the neighboring 
Unitarian churches participating. The ad- 
dresses at this meeting will be given by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes. All the meetings but the 
Tuesday evening dinner are open to the pub- 
lic, and it is hoped many friends in other 
churches will join in celebrating this im- 
portant event. 


Eureka, CaL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: Easter Sunday was cele- 
brated with a children’s concert in the even- 
ing, and a morning service in which ten new 
members were received into the church. 
The Sunday-school is becoming more and 
more important as a branch of the church 
work. A cradle roll and kindergarten class 
have been started under the care of Mrs. 
Sargent. Saturday afternoon parties for 
the children at intervals of four or five weeks 
are helping much to get the pupils acquainted 
and also to bring in new members. A men’s 
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social was held March 14, supper, served 
by the young men, and there were music, 
and a popular lecture by a local physician. 
A Reading Circle that meets every Monday 
evening is discussing William James’s “‘ Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience’? with much 
pleasure and profit. 
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GEORGIA AND FLorma Circurt.—Rey. 
Francis M. McHale: The circuit was visited, 
during April, by Rev. Alfred Manchester of 
Salem, Mass., who came as the Billings 
lecturer. He spoke at Mt. Pleasant, Greens- 
boro, Rock Bluffs, Bristol, and Blountstown, 
all in Florida. Good audiences greeted him 
everywhere, and his lectures were full of rich 
material for this pioneer land. Although 
an active minister for forty years, he is as 
strong and active as a man of thirty. Since 
his departure his lectures are being discussed, 
and the good results cannot be measured. 
Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, chairman of the 
Committee of the Women’s Alliance, accom- 
panied this tour and spoke at each place. 
During the past year the circuit minister has 
visited and preached in Georgia, at Dellwood, 
Bainbridge, Vada, and Mt. Pleasant; in 
Florida at East Point, East Bay, Apalachi- 
cola, Hosford, Bristol, Rock Bluffs, Mystic 
Lake, Greensboro, Mt. Pleasant, Hanna, 
DeFuniak Springs, Pensacola, Quincy, and 
Blountstown. Regular visits are made to° 
some places, in others the minister has been 
called upon for sermons, lectures, and Monu- 
ment Unveiling addresses. Preaching, lect- 
uring, calling, distributing literature, and 
planting small circulating libraries are making 
Unitarian work and principles known to the 
people in this circuit. 


West Upton, MaAss.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. William A. Wood: A series 
of brotherhood suppers were conducted this 
winter by the men’s clubs of the Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, and Unitarian churches, 
a movement inaugurated by the Unitarian 
Club. This was the second year, and all the 
gatherings have been unusually successful. - 
This year at the Unitarian meeting there were 
seventy-five men present, the banquet being 
served by the Women’s Club of the town, 
and followed by a lecture by Prof. Donald D. 
McMillan on his trip to the North Pole 
with Admiral Peary. The next gathering was 
in the Methodist church with seventy-eight 
men present, the lecture being given by 
Rev. Henry C. Wilson of the Lakeview 
Methodist Church of Worcester, Mass., 
on the Life of Lincoln. The concluding one 
was held April 16, with the Congregational 
brethren, seventy-two partaking of the colla- 
tion, and United States Indian Commissioner 
Warren K. Moorhead of Andover Academy 
speaking on the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: On May 20, 1888, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker preached his first 
sermon after accepting the call to the parish. 
A pastorate of a quarter of a century is now 
almost unique in this vicinity, and all are 
interested in the anniversary. The women 
of the parish have raised a sufficient sum of 
money to give Mr. and Mrs. Parker a trip 
abroad, and they expect to sail June 27, 
with other worthies of the Unitarian faith. 
Best of all is the tribute that comes to Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker from members of other 
parishes in the city, testifying to their ser- 
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vice tothe community. Mr. Parker preached 
April 6 on the great disaster in the Middle 
West and a generous collection was taken 
for the sufferers. At the Alliance meeting 
Rey. C. E. Park of the First Church gave an 
able and interesting paper on “The Art of 
going to Church.” A supper’ and enter- 
tainment was given by the Junior Alliance. 


Personals. 


We are asked to announce that the Lord’s 
Day League has elected Rev. Edward A. 
Tuck of Concord, N.H., as field secretary of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, his work to 
begin on May 1. Mr. Tuck will have charge, 
in connection with the general secretary, Dr. 
Kneeland, of the work of Sabbath defence 
throughout New Hampshire and Vermont. 
It is hoped that he will be given an oppor- 
tunity to explain his work in the churches of 
the different denominations and before other 
bodies. He may be addressed at Concord, 
N.H., and will be very glad to co-operate 
with any interested in the preservation of a 
weekly day of rest and worship. 


Rev. George C. Wright has completed 
twenty-six years of service in Lowell, and a 
local paper publishes an interesting inter- 
view with him. The work of his ministry- 
at-large is done so unostentatiously and 
quietly, says the journal, that few people 
ever hear of the four thousand cases which 
are handled each year,—cases sent to this 
agency from practically every parish in the 
city. “One may speak for those not able 
to speak for themselves,’”’ says Mr. Wright, 
“and put the weak in the ways of strength 
and hope. Yes, it has cost me something 
to do it; but I have friends, and never know 
when I’m beaten. In this ministry of relief 
one must know how to laugh and laugh often. 
It keeps down pain and poison, and gives 
light and warmth. I would not exchange 
my experience of these twenty-six years, 
and the friendships, for all else.”’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. .........-..--.--- _. $45,862.22 
April 14. Society in Hartford, Conn., including 
$50, “In loving memory of Rey. 
Joseph BM ai ine a anni ata ke 166.55 
14. Society in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. . 50.00 
14. Society in Santa Rosa, Cal........... 6.00 
14. All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, Mass.. 268.28 
14. Second Church, Boston, Mass........ I,000,00 
14. Sunday School, Arlington Street 
; Church, Boston, Mass............. 5.00 
14. Society in Norwell, Mass.........-. : 40.00 
14. Society in Lancaster, Mass., addi- 
TOT. GAMES SSSR Sr scanners 200.00 
14. Society in Lynn, Mass............... 274.35 
14. Society in Pembroke, Mass 5.00 
14. Disciples School, Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, Mass.........-...- 25.00 
14. Society in Lynden, Wash.. 3.00 
15. Society in Montclair, N. ae 81.85 
15. Sunday School, Society i in 
OS els See cee ee 5.00 
1s. Society i in Schenectady, N 10.00 
15. Society in Upton, Mass.. 60.00 
15. Society in Chattanooga, Ten 35.00 
rs. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
eb euIGIIOnAls We see ets ae 55.00 
15. Society i in Winchendon, Mass. . 70.00 
15. Society in Los Angeles, Cat 5 PPS. 100.00 
15. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
1 ern 3,612.76 
16, oe Lebold, Cambridge, Ohio. , 5.00 
16. John rothingham, Brooklyn, 
N. yw ore ee SAPEOT got Can CECE an 100.00 
16, Society in Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 200,00 
16. Society in West Somerville, Mass.. 7.00 
16. Society in Sioux City, Ia............. 47.11 
16, Society in Cherokee, Ia., 1 ditional. 7-45 
2 16. cuaey School, Society in Cleveland, 
OE 3 SS ee a eee 12.39 
16. First Icelandic Church, Winnipeg, 
Bs additional......... 17.80 
16. in Roslindale, Mass......-... 50.00 
16. Mrs. Ethel C. Morse, Quincy, Mass.. 1.00 
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Bibiendswerrcteee enn tories wits. 
; Society i in Morgantown, W. Va....... 
Society in Redlands, Cal............. 


April oe 


3 


v3 10,00 

17. Sunday School, First Parish, Cam- 
pidge sass... ea os 5.00 
17. Western Unitarian Conference . 5.00 

I7. pall School, Society in Belfast, 
EAR ine teers 5.00 
18. Chusch of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo.. 40.00 
18. Society in San Diego, Cal............ 85.00 
18. Society in Louisville, Ky............. 125.00 
18. Society in Watertown, Mass.......... 30.53 

18. Society in Littleton, Mass., addi- 
CppEL ae Bees... .. coe. 83.50 

18. Saodes: School, Society in Berlin, 
Pare IO MELTAITD wie Meteinaints cide. 8.60 
18. Assotiate Meniberst th 58. oie. oae 27.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

14. Sunday School, Society in Brattle- 
DOO SVE ett Seabee ee 3.50 

ts. Sunday School, Society in Salem, 
Sy Bs oS Ae as bt on a 3.00 

16. Mrs. Horatio Stebbins, Berkeley, 
CBi kins 9 sl earn an eR era ae en 5.00 

18. Littleton, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance...... er 5.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

14. Sunday School, Society in Gloucester, 
BSSuier Nive ghee: Meee Sey eat 10.00 

14. Congregational Union of the Society 
in Jamaica Plain, LESS BAR ip Ae 25.00 

I4. penal School, Society in Hyde Park, 
Jo) ea 5.00 

Z5- Sunday School, Society in Newburgh, 
8 Fa GD ee Bee JE oe See eee 1.00 
TS: siniay School, Society in Quincy, IIl. 15.00 

15. a ood School, Society in Louisville, 
Au Sot ee 15.00 

ry. Sinedes School, Society in Ware, 
SSRN ME eRe a Dloea eye bee 5.00 
15. Society in Ware, Mass............... 5.00 

16. Belmont, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance.........0....... 10,00 

18. ounce School, Society in Gardner, 
Mtaee are. Phdash kk 5.00 

18. Sunday School, Society in Uxbridge, 
po IAS ES CRS ee ee 10.00 

18. Kinet rGhasel Branch, Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance................00+ 30.00 


$52,967.39 


Henry M. WiiiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Peace Congress. 


The Fourth American National Peace 
Congress is to be held in St. Louis, May 1-3, 
and should prove the most important demon- 
stration for the cause of international arbi- 
tration and peace which has ever been held 
in this country. It is pre-eminently the duty 
of the churches and religious men to unite in 
an effort to make it such by doing everything 
in their power to swell the attendance and 
make the Congress representative of the 
whole country. President Wilson is the 
honorary president of the Congress, and ex- 
President Taft and Senator Root are the 
honorary vice-presidents. Programmes and 
full information can be had from the Peace 
Congress Committee, 510 Locust Street, St. 
Louis; and it is to be hoped that many of 
our congregations will be represented at this 
principal American gathering of the year in 
behalf of the cause which at this critical 
juncture makes so urgent an appeal. 

The International Peace Congress meets 
this year at The Hague, beginning August 20; 
and, as the Religious Congress at Paris will 
take an unusually large number of our Uni- 
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tarian people to Europe this summer, it is 
hoped that many will attend the Peace 
Congress also. There are few ways in which 
the American friends of peace can help their 
European associates more than by joining 
with them in the largest possible numbers in 
these international congresses, which are the 
means of so much education and inspiration 
to all attending them. Those desiring to 
attend are requested to advise the American 
Peace Society, Washington, or the World 
Peace Foundation, Boston. 


It is worthy of note that the Chinese, 
very, very long ago, hatched out their ducks 
by artificial heat; and incubators were an 
old story in the East long before our great- 
grandfathers were born. It is likely that 
we got the domesticated duck from China so 
long ago that we know not when. 


Japanese auctions give rise to none of the 
noise and confusion which attend such sales 
in Europe and America. Each bidder writes 
his name and bid on a slip of paper which is 
placed in a box, and, when the bidding is over, 
the auctioneer opens the box and the goods 
declared to belong to the highest bidder. 


ATrip to Europe 
Next Summer — 


MADE 
Easy, Inexpensive, Enjoyable 


In Good Company, with Tours person- 
ally conducted, the best accommoda- 
tions on Steamships, Railways, and 
Hotels. 

By availing one’s self of the Official 
Travel Arrangements for Delegates 
and others in connection with the 
Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and other Religious Liberals, 
at Paris, July 16th to 22d, 1913. 


Steamship Teutonic, sailing June 
28th, and Arabic, sailing July Ist. 
5 Excursions, before and after the 

Congress, in England, Scotland, 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain. Excursion 
Rates, $275 to $580, everything in- 
cluded. Apply for fuller information 
and Itinerary of Travel, Rates, etc., to 
Department of Foreign Relations, Room 
6, American Unitarian Association, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston. An early ap- 
plication advisable. 


~ as S 
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MAIN 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
The famous “ STONE WHITE” has provision chamber walled with SOLID STONE, White 
now; tight as an aquarium, indestructible, ice-cold, easily kept gleaming and glistening. 


Solid stone is the greatest cold aoe known to science. 
catalogue mailed on request. 


Waite REFRIGERATORS‘: 


oe 
Attractive booklet and eng 


-“GERM 
PROOF 
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Dleasantrics. 


When did Unitarianism cease to be cold? 
When Furness began to preach, and the 
Christian Register was set up! 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘our 
stateroom was very close. In fact, I never 
could sleep unless the bung-hole was open.” 


Sentimental Young Lady: ‘Ah, profes- 
sor, what would this old oak say if it could 
talk?’”? Professor: ‘“‘It would say, ‘I am 
an elm!’’’—Fliegende Blatier. 


Mrs. Gabbleigh (nudging her husband, 
who is snoring): ‘‘ William, you’d make less 
noise if you kept your mouth shut.” Hus- 
band (only half awake): ‘“‘So’d you.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


“‘Well,”’ some one asked a Westerner who 
was moving to New York, “have you fur- 
nished your new flat yet?”’ ‘‘No,’’ answered 
the man from the West, ‘‘not quite. By the 
way, can you tell me where I could buy a 
folding tooth-brush?’’—New York Tribune. 


“What can be more perfect, in its way,” 
says the Buffalo Commercial, “than the re- 
mark of Tommy (hampered with a con- 
science, and home from an afternoon party): 
‘Mamma, darling, I’ve a great favor to ask 
of you. Please don’t ask me how I behaved!’”’ 


A Unitarian minister, in Worcester, carried 
his watch to a well-known jewelry store the 
other day. The clerk said: ‘What is the 
matter with your Unitarian time-pieces, 
anyway? Dr. also left his watch for 
repairs, not long ago.’ ‘‘That is easy to 
explain. We are so far ahead of the times 
that the watches can’t keep up with us!’ 


A typesetter in a printing-house became 
a waiter in a restaurant. One day he served 
a guest with a plate of soup, and was turning 
away, when he was called back sharply. 
“This is an outrage!”’ cried the indignant 
diner. ‘‘I find a needle in my soup! What 
does this mean?”’ “‘Just a misprint, sir,” 
explained the former typesetter. ‘‘It should 
have been a noodle.’’—Das Echo. 


Dr. Stebbins must have been impressed, 
early on his arrival at Portland for the re- 
cent conference, that there was need there 
for the dissemination of light. As he was 
driven across one of the bridges spanning 
the Willamette, in entering the city, he said 
to the driver of the ’bus, as he gazed at the 
high water, “‘Is this the average river?” 
“No,” responded the knight of the reins, 
“it is the Willamette.’”’—Pacific Unitarian. 


A gentleman, not unknown to fame, had 
left his corner seat in the crowded carriage 
to go in search of buns and milk, leaving a 
rug to reserve his seat. On returning he 
found that the seat had been usurped by 
one in lady’s garments. To his protesta- 
tions her lofty reply was: ‘“‘Do you know, 
sir, that I am one of the directors’ wives?”’ 
“Madam,”’ he replied, ‘“‘were you the direc- 
tors’ only wife, I should still protest.”— 
Church Guardian. 


A little woman, accompanied by a robust 
farmer, appeared at the railway-station at a 
remote country town. ‘Will you please 
tell me if the three-fifteen train has gone 
yet?”’ sheasked, in apparent concern. ‘Yes, 
twenty minutes ago,’ he replied. ‘‘And 
when will the four-thirty be along, do you 


think?’”’ ‘‘Why, not for some time yet, of 
course.” “‘Are there any expresses before 
then?” ‘Not one.” “Any freight-trains?” 
“No.” ‘Nothing at all?’’ ‘‘ Nothing what- 
ever.” “‘Areyouquitesure?”’ ‘‘Certainly.” 


“Then,” said the timid woman, turning to 
her husband, “‘I think we’ll cross the tracks, 
William.”’—Youth’s Companion. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
SS" Underground 
Tie STEPHENSON Garbage Receiver 


TeAce want 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


C. H. Stevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATZ DEO’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo..H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofy¢ 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 
‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


TO LET —AT JAMESTOWN, R.I. 
EIGHT-ROOM FURNISHED COTTAGE, 

Bath, open P 

water. Overlooks Narragansett Bay. Half-hour Ferry service 

to Newport and Narragansett Pier. Meals must be taken at 

Maplewood, just acrossthelawn. Apply to DR. W. LINCOLN 

BATES, Maplewood, Jamestown, R. I. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY annoven. as 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of rs0 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine ac of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
ween it Led the aries is Lag at once double 
its present num of students. Fo tal 
address the President. jee 


F, C. SOUTHWORTH,. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


lumbing, hot and cold water, town and spring 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


EUROPE 


CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS AT PARIS 
$170 


Our Tours are not “Official,” but they 
take you there. Circulars on request. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational. , 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful res- 
idential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention given 
to boys under seventeen. Well regulated daily lives for all. ‘ 
Large airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalogue f 
address Dr. G. R. WHITE, WELLEsLEY Hitts, Mass, ; 
4 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Masa. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier's 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


Beautiful Grounds. Casey ber and 
Howard Hall, ‘t.s:°° oan 
Mansion House, ***2ence fer 


a yousser girls. 
Senior House, "*:\c2°e % the upper 
Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
pas Tennis tournaments. Horse! 

riding. 
College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science, Write for year book. 


